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Working  at  a  university  has  a  par- 
ticular benefit — each  fall  there  is  a 
spirit  of  beginning  and  of  renewal 
that  is  rare  in  other  pursuits.  The  new 
academic  year  means  new  plans,  new 
hopes  and  new  people. 

Fr.  Monan's  traditional  address  to 
the  faculty  opening  the  year  focused 
on  the  future.  His  appointment  of  a 
new  University  Planning  Council  (see 
ON  CAMPUS)  to  study  the  impact 
on  the  University  of  the  changing 
culture  around  us  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  looking  ahead. 

This  magazine  will  also  be  looking 
ahead,  as  well  as  examining  the  pres- 
ent. We  plan  next  issue  to  inaugurate 
a  series  of  articles  in  which  certain 
areas  and  programs  of  the  University 
are  studied  and  opinions  offered  as  to 
their  likely  future.  These  studies  will 
be  the  result  of  interviews  with  fac- 
ulty and  admininstrators  on  campus, 
and  with  experts  outside  the 
University. 

There  are  a  few  additions  and 
changes  to  the  masthead  opposite- 
— another  sign  of  a  new  year. 

Among  the  more  notable  changes  is 
the  listing  of  Ben  Bimbaum  as  assis- 
tant editor.  Ben  has  been  a  BCM  con- 
tributing writer  for  three  years  and 
editor  of  Biweekly,  the  University's 
internal  newspaper,  for  two  years. 
He's  been  asked  to  assist  me  and  help 
improve  coordination  between  the 
two  periodicals.  That  should  improve 
each  publication. 

We're  also  pleased  to  introduce  two 
new  members  of  the  BCM  staff — 
Dana  Narramore,  '78,  staff  writer, 
and  Judy  Olivero,  '82,  undergraduate 
editor. 

A  native  of 
Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Dana  is 
still  surprising 
people  on  campus 
with  her  accent. 
She  had  worked 
for  two  years 
with  the  Chatta 
nooga  News-Free 
Press  following 

graduation  from  BC  and  before  join- 
ing us  early  this  fall .  She  is  filling  the 


spot  vacated  by  Christie  Herlihy- 
Starr,  who  is  pursuing  a  master's  in 
broadcast  journalism  at  BU.  Christie 
will  continue,  however,  to  contribute 
to  BCM  on  a  regular  basis. 

Judy  is  the  mag 
azine's  second  un- 
dergraduate editor, 
succeeding  Terry 
Byrne,  '81.  A 
resident  of  Staten 
Island,  NY,  Judy  is 
a  communications 
major  recommended 
to  us  by  that 
department.  She'll 
be  writing  for  us 

as  well  as  organizing  other  student 
talent. 

We've  also  added  someone  to  the 
editorial  advisory  board — David  Gill, 
SJ,  '56,  director  of  the  A&S  honors 
program.  With  Fr.  Gill  bringing  his 
perspective,  we  feel  the  board  con- 
tains a  broad  representation  of  views 
from  the  University  community. 
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10       South  toward  home 

by  William  Sonzski 

Boston  Globe  editorial  page  editor  Martin  Nolan,  '61,  spent  16  years  covering 
the  goings-on  in  Washington,  DC.  He's  happy  to  be  back  in  a  city  he  believes 
is  more  "real"  than  the  nation's  capital. 

15       White  House  Eagles 

by  Christie  Herlihy-Starr 

Edward  Hickey,  '60,  and  Barbara  Cook,  NC70,  have  close  relationships  with 

the  First  Couple.  The  office,'  to  them,  is  the  Presidential  seat  of  power. 

22       Time  present,  time  past 

by  Christie  Herlihy-Starr 

University  students  spent  five  weeks  in  Cyprus  this  summer  immersed  in  the 

past  at  an  archaeological  dig,  and  learning  about  the  present  in  a  foreign  land. 
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The  protagonist  of  a  cartoon  strip  by  Kevin  Mulcahy,  '82,  views  student  life 
with  a  passive,  but  perspicacious  eye. 

30       'You  have  to  dare' 

by  Paul  Hennessy 

Talent  and  determination  brought  Jane  Edmonds,  JD77,  through  law  school 

and  some  personal  trials,  and  they're  helping  her  in  her  latest  venture. 
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John  Wissler,  executive  director  of  the  Alumni  Association,  interviewed  the 
top  admissions  people  at  the  University  about  that  very  selective  process. 
Important  questions  and  comprehensive  answers. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Watching  the  world  change 
through  the  dictionary 


by  Rick  Marcil,  '83 

English  is  a  giant  chameleon,  a 
ferocious  beast  not  easily  caged  that  gets 
its  color  and  dimension  from  the  folks 
who  use  it. 

No  one  knows — for  example — whether 
we  are  creatures  of  God  made  instan- 
taneously and  in  His  image,  or  we  are 
descendants  of  monkeys.  By  contrast  the 
English  language,  as  a  sort  of  species  unto 
itself,  is  unarguably  evolving. 

Though  it  is  generally  assumed  we  do 
not  do  anything  about  our  language,  as 
essayist  George  Orwell  has  said,  "Under- 
neath this  assumption  lies  the  halt- 
conscious  belief  that  language  is  a  natural 
growth  and  not  something  we  shape  for 
our  own  purposes." 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  share  what  I 
have  just  finished  reading — the 
Worldbook  Yearbook  for  1981.  The  year- 
book contains  a  dictionary  supplement, 
which  is  a  sample  listing  of  all  the  new 
words  to  be  included  in  the  upcoming 
standard  dictionary.  From  this  tiny— three 
pages — section  of  freshly  blazed  literary 
landscape,  I  get  a  clearer  picture  of  soci- 
ety's direction  than  from  watching  a 
month  of  television  or  reading  a  week's 
worth  of  newspapers. 

As  may  be  expected,  many  fresh  words 
have  to  do  with  medicine.  Especially 
crowded  is  the  list  of  words  involving 
genetics.  Some  of  these,  such  as  "endo- 
peroxide,"  "thromboxane,"  "retrovirus," 
and  "hybridoma,"  are  nearly  as  difficult 
to  pronounce  as  it  must  have  been  for 
scientists  to  break  the  genetic  code. 

I  find  quite  a  few  disorders,  newly 
coined  by  the  medical  profession: 
"bulimarexia,"  for  example,  defined  as  a 
psychological  disorder  in  which  a  person 
alternates  between  craving  for  food  and 
aversion  to  it.  It  is  the  brother  of  the 
older  "anorexia." 

Luckily  though,  along  with  evocations 
of  our  problems,  medics  offer  a  few  solu- 


tions, for  there  are  many  words  that 
define  "methods."  Methods  for  this, 
methods  for  that.  "Acupressure,"  which  is 
like  acupuncture;  also  "irridology,"  a  way 
of  examining  the  iris  of  the  eye;  and  "Shi- 
atsu," a  massaging  technique  to  relieve  the 
body's  pain. 

A  couple  of  interesting  words  describe 
drugs.  My  personal  favorite  is  "Brompton 
Cocktail,"  which  despite  its  casual  name  is 
not  something  you  would  ask  for  at  a 
wedding  reception  or  at  an  outdoor 
barbeque.  It  is  instead  a  preparation  of 
narcotics — usually  consisting  of  cocaine 
and  heroin— used  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
cancer  victims.  The  incongruity,  the 
liveliness  of  that  word,  catches  me. 

I  am  surprised,  too,  by  "sinsemella," 
defined  as  a  "highly  cultivated  strain  of 
seedless  marijuana."  Now,  I  have  heard 
that  word  tossed  back  and  forth  on  col- 
lege campuses  simply  as  "cincy,"  and  in  a 
way  I  am  disappointed  the  supplement 
fails  to  mention  the  slang. 

I  say  "these  words  are  new"  and  am  not 
quite  correct.  Really,  these  words  have 
been  with  us  a  while,  expecially  ones  in 
use  by  professionals  in  their  fields.  But 
only  now  are  they  deserving  attention.  It 
is  not  that,  previously,  people  needed 
these  words  to  fill  gaps  of  things  to  talk 
about,  and  so  now  here  they  are. 

These  words  come  to  us  "new"  because 
what  we  get,  in  an  age  of  great  specializa- 
tion, is  trickling  down  of  vocabulary  from 
certain  groups.  Each  group  has  its  own 
special  jargon,  and  groups  of  zoologists 
speak  zoologese,  psychologists  speak 
psychologese,  and  it  is  understandable 
they  must  understand  each  other. 

But  the  thought  that  "new  words  come 
from  influential  groups  of  men,"  is 
threatening.  It  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
group  of  people  holding  back  their  words, 
keeping  their  language  under  cover,  even 
though  the  uses  of  their  privee  conversa- 
tions have  immediate  effects  on  people's 
lives. 

They  do  not  do  it  deliberately,  pro- 
bably. It  just  happens  within  big  business, 
scientific  endeavor,  government — uncon- 
sciously. I  am  particularly  suspicious 
when  this  problem  is  evident  within  the 


military  arm  of  society;  in  the  case  of  the 
super  secret  military  and  intelligence 
groups,  there  is  much  in  the  way  of  words 
that  goes  undefined. 

In  all,  I  find  many  of  our  latest  words 
to  be  depraved;  the  new  language  parts 
seem  to  come  from  the  dark  corners  of 
our  society.  War  words,  named  disorders, 
all  depress  me. 

Then  along  comes  "honor  box."  Do 
you  know  what  that  is?  It  describes 
newspaper  vending  machines  that  open, 
trusting  the  customer  to  take  a  single 
copy.  I  am  ecstatic  over  honor  box; 
presumably,  one  could  snatch  several 
copies  of  the  morning  paper  for  one's  self 
and  fellow  workers  while  waiting  for  the 
bus  at  the  street  corner. 

But,  this  is  no  scutcheon,  this  red  or 
yellow  or  blue  squat  metal  sentry  that 
dispenses  honor.  Man,  think  of  it — this 
box  may  be  the  only  thing  to  trust  your 
soul  all  day.  Do  not  breach  its  faith,  but 
plunk  in  a  quarter  and  pull  away  a  single 
copy. 

Finally,  there  is  "fuelish,"  surely  the 
language  child  born  of  necessity  during 
the  days  of  the  evil  gas  crisis.  Only  a 
nation  jolted  by  long  lines  at  filling  sta- 
tions could  come  up  with  this  pun  on 
"foolish."  Perhaps  you  recall  it  plastered 
on  billboards,  lettered  on  bumperstickers, 
mouthed  by  Carter  administration 
spokesmen. 

But  where  is  "fuelish"  now?  It  barely 
conjures  an  image  of  Carter  sitting  in  a 
cardigan  sweater  at  his  fireside  chats. 
Funny  how  quickly  "fuelish"  was  sparked 
into  existence,  was  promulgated 
everywhere — even  now  into  the  standard 
dictionary. 

I'll  bet  there  is  no  way  anyone  will  feel 
"fuelish"  10  years  from  now,  just  as  no 
one  thinks  himself  "groovy"  today. 


Rick  Marcil,  '83,  of  Grosse  Pointe  Woods, 
Mich.,  is  editor  of  the  undergraduate 
literary  magazine  Stylus,  which  is 
celebrating  its  centenary  this  year. 


ON  CAMPUS 


New  central  library  no 
longer  merely  a  prospect 

It  is  more  than  a  dream.  It  is  more  than 
a  future  symbol  of  growth  and  strength. 

Though  it  has  been  each  of  those  for 
several  years,  the  University's  new  central 
library,  now  under  construction,  is 
becoming  a  physical  presence  on  campus. 
It  will  complete  the  development  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Campus  after  nearly  70 
years  of  planned  growth. 

Construction  of  the  $20  million  struc- 
ture began  this  fall  with  ground  clearing 
and  blasting  for  what  will  be  the  largest 
building  on  campus  when  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1984.  Its  planned  195,000 
square  feet  of  floor  area  is  the  equivalent 
of  five  Bapst  Libraries. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies,  featuring 
Smith  College  President  Jill  Conway  as 
main  speaker,  were  scheduled  for  Oct.  18. 

A  major  step  forward  in  the  financing 
of  the  new  library  came  just  this  summer. 
In  August,  papers  were  signed  for  a  $15 
million  federal  loan  to  the  University  for 
construction  of  the  library. 

The  loan,  at  four  percent  over  40  years, 
allowed  the  University  to  build  the  library 
in  one  phase,  rather  than  the  several 
phases  planned  previously.  The  remainder 
of  construction  funds  will  come  from  gifts 
to  the  New  Heights  Advancement  Cam- 
paign ($2.5  million)  and  financing  plans  to 
be  announced. 

The  federal  loan  was  contained  in  a 
$13.2  billion  supplementary  appropria- 
tions bill  passed  June  4  by  the  US  House 
and  Senate.  In  a  letter  to  faculty 
announcing  the  loan,  Fr.  Monan  said  the 
interest  rate  on  the  loan,  compared  to 
interest  on  tax-exempt  bonds,  would  save 
the  University  more  than  $15  million  in 
interest  costs  over  coming  years. 

The  granite-clad  five-story  structure — 
three  stories  above  ground,  two  below — is 
being  constructed  just  east  of  Gasson  Hall 
(see  photo).  It  will,  with  Gasson,  Devlin 
and  St.  Mary's  halls,  frame  a  terraced 
academic  quadrangle. 


The  new  central  library,  when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  building  on  campus. 


At  298  feet  in  length,  the  library  will  be 
nearly  as  long  as  a  football  field.  It  will  be 
180  feet  wide.  Until  growth  in  collections 
requires  their  removal,  the  University 
Computer  Center,  computer  terminals  for 
student  use,  nine  classrooms,  and  research 
offices  will  be  housed  in  the  library. 

"Whenever  you  plan  a  building,"  said 
Fr.  Monan,  "you  build  larger  than  your 
current  needs.  We  are  building  a  library 
for  the  year  2000  and  for  the  meanwhile 
the  building  will  house  academic  offices 
germane  to  the  function  of  a  library." 

The  library  will  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  940  and  will  be  able  to  house  in  excess 
of  800,000  volumes. 

In  addition  to  space  and  modern  facil- 
ities, the  new  library  will  feature  an 
atrium  passageway  linking  the  middle  and 
lower  campuses. 

Architects  for  the  library  are  Royston 
Daley  and  John  Weigel  of  The  Architects 
Collaborative  Inc.,  of  Cambridge. 


President  asks  study  of 
culture's  impact  on  BC 

Over  the  next  several  months,  a 
selected  group  of  faculty,  administrators 
and  students  will  be  busy  forming  what 
could  be  the  first  successful  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  present  culture  and  its 
demands  on  colleges  and  universities. 

University  President  J.  Donald  Monan, 
SJ,  who  established  a  new  University 
Planning  Council  (UPC)  to  conduct  the 
study,  said  there  had  been  little  time  for 
environmental  analysis  in  the  last  few 
years  due  to  the  urgency  of  establishing  a 
financial  plan  for  BC. 

"I  believe  it  is  time  we  begin  a  new 
planning  cycle  with  a  re-assessment  of  the 
cultural  changes  that  we  have  witnessed 
and  lived  through,  but  have  perhaps  not 
deliberately  questioned  for  the  claims  they 
might  be  making  on  our  academic  pro- 
grams and  for  the  opportunities  they 
might  be  opening  to  our  graduates,"  Fr. 
Monan  said  at  Faculty  Convocation 
Sept.  2. 


The  UPC  is  to  study  and  underscore 
those  features  of  the  surrounding  culture 
particularly  relevant  to  the  University, 
and  to  examine  what  it  can  and  should 
contribute  as  an  institution. 

The  goal  of  the  UPC,  according  to  Fr. 
Monan,  is  to  "provide  the  context  for  new 
statements  of  objectives  and  new  critiques 
of  programs  for  the  new  decade  we  have 
entered." 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
foretell  accurately  the  future  of  society, 
Fr.  Monan  added,  "It  is  relatively  easy  for 
scholars  to  describe  the  trends  that  have 
already  taken  shape,  and  at  least  to  point 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  tending." 

He  said,  "I  know  of  no  college  or 
university  that  has  successfully  conducted 
an  institutional  analysis  of  the  cultural 
world  in  which  it  operates.  Yet,  colleges 
have  within  their  faculties  expertise  to  in- 
terpret their  cultural  surroundings  that 
corporate  executives  plotting  a  commer- 
cial future  can  only  envy." 

Fr.  Monan  stressed  the  new  council  was 
not  formed  in  response  to  a  lack  of 
change  at  BC.  "Indeed,  every  aspect  of 
Boston  College  has  undergone  sweeping 
changes  in  the  past  decade,  from  our 
fiscal  controls  to  our  conditions  of  dorm- 
itory, from  our  ratios  of  men  and  women 
students  to  the  development  of  the  largest 
Institute  of  Religious  Education  and 
Pastoral  Ministry  in  the  nation." 

Rather,  continued  Fr.  Monan,  the  coun- 
cil was  formed  in  response  to  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  "good  fortunes  and  blessings 
that  have  accrued  to  Boston  College. 

"Because  Boston  College's  fortunes  have 
been  distinctive,  perhaps  unique,  among 
our  peer  universities  in  this  decade,  our 
contribution  to  society  should  be  equally 
distinctive  and  unique." 

Fr.  Monan  said  the  study  would  "re- 
quire judgment  to  determine  what 
movements  in  our  culture  are  relevant  to 
our  mission  as  an  educational  institution, 
and  what  ones  are  not." 

The  committee  is  to  study  changes  in 
religious  outlook  and  motivation,  family 
life,  ethical  values,  a  growing  technology, 
and  demography,  to  name  a  few. 

"If  at  the  conclusion  of  this  academic 
year,"  said  Fr.  Monan,  "we  can  succeed  in 
isolating  and  understanding  those 
elements  of  our  culture  that  are  particu- 
larly relevant  to  our  mission,  I  believe  we 
will  have  set  the  stage  for  a  new  plan  that 
will  do  justice  to  the  unique  blessings  that 
have  been  ours,  and  the  distinctive  obliga- 
tions that  they  impose." 


University  a  facility  its  programs  deserve. 


Theaterfest  '81  celebrates 
opening  of  new  theater 

After  nearly  120  years  of  theater  activ- 
ity, the  University  finally  has  a  theater 
worthy  of  its  programs,  and  Theaterfest 
'81,  Oct.  26-Nov.  7,  will  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  $4.2-million  structure. 

The  Theater  Arts  Center,  completed  in 
the  spring  on  Lower  Campus,  will  open 
its  doors  Monday,  Oct.  26,  for  the  two- 
week  festival.  Included  in  the  festival  is 
everything  from  University  seminars  to 
several  Dramatics  Society  productions, 
one  of  which  will  star  actor-singer 
Gordon  MacRae. 

MacRae,  well-known  for  his  portrayal 
of  the  cowboy  Curly  in  the  movie 
"Oklahoma,"  will  star  as  King  Arthur  in 
the  Lerner  and  Loewe  musical,  "Camelot," 
to  be  performed  at  a  student  preview  Oct. 
28,  the  grand  opening  of  the 
30,000-square-foot  theater  on  Oct.  30, 
and  at  a  family  night  performance 
Oct.  31. 

Joining  MacRae  will  be  a  cast  of  BC 
students  and  alumni,  including  Patricia 
Raube,  '82,  a  philosophy  major  from 
Ventnor,  NJ,  as  Guenevere.  Paul  O'Brien, 
'66,  of  Dorchester,  will  stand  in  as  Arthur 
for  the  all  student-alumni  performances  of 
"Camelot"  on  Nov.  6  and.  7,  the  last  two 
days  of  the  festival. 

But  "Camelot"  is  just  one  of  many 
activities  scheduled  for  the  festival.  Other 
dramatic  productions  will  be  Eamon  Mor- 
rissey's  "Joycemen,"  and  the  Boston-based 
Theater  Works  production,  "Me  and  My 
Shadow." 


"Joycemen,"  a  one-man  show  based  on 
characters  from  Joyce's  Ulysses,  will  have 
its  New  England  premiere  Nov.  1  and 
2.  Tim  McDonough  will  star  in  "Me  and 
My  Shadow,"  based  on  a  story  by  John 
Barth  about  incompatible  Siamese  twins 
who  fall  in  love  with  a  contortionist. 

Other  Theaterfest  activities  include  an 
open  house  tour  of  the  theater  Oct.  26, 
followed  by  a  seminar  with  MacRae  as 
guest  speaker.  On  Nov.  4  and  5,  a  multi- 
image  presentation  of  the  history  of  BC's 
theater  will  be  shown.  The  presentation 
incorporates  hundreds  of  slides  linking  the 
past  120  years,  the  present,  and  the  future 
of  BC  theater. 

Future  events  scheduled  for  the  new 
theater  include  a  slide  show  on  The  Prep- 
py Handbook,  by  Lisa  Birnbach,  a 
widely-read  book  on  college  campuses,  a 
fall  concert  by  the  University  Chorale  and 
Festival  Orchestra,  a  concert  by  the  BC 
Dance  Ensemble,  a  liturgical  dance  pro- 
gram, and  Dramatics  Society  productions 
of  Anton  Chekov's  "Uncle  Vanya,"  and 
Lanford  Wilson's  "Hot-L  Baltimore." 

For  more  information,  telephone 
964-5310,  or  inquire  at  the  Boston  College 
Theater  Arts  Center,  where  tickets  will  be 
on  sale. 

The  Theater  Arts  Center  is  the  first 
theater  to  be  built  in  Boston  since  the 
Metropolitan  Theater  opened  in  1925.  J. 
Paul  Marcoux,  associate  professor  of 
theater,  was  recently  named  director  of 
the  theater. 

Although  the  Dramatics  Society  is 
oriented  toward  students,  the  new  theater 
"is  professional  in  every  sense  of  the 


word,"  said  Roy  V.  Viklund,  a  project 
architect  from  Sasaki  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Watertown,  which  designed  the  building. 
"You'd  have  no  trouble  pulling  off  Peter 
Pan  flying  across  the  main  stage  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  scenery  shop  'Hot-L 
Baltimore'  is  being  performed  in  the 
experimental  theater,"  he  said. 

D.N. 
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Lerner  &  Loewe's 
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Starring  Gordon  MacRae 

Followed  by  Camelot  Banquet 

Oct.  30 

Family  Night  Oct.  31 

New  England  Premiere  of 

Joycemen 

Eamon  Morrissey  of 

Abbey  Theater,  Dublin 

Nov.  1,  2 

Me  and  My  Shadow 

Tim  McDonough, 

Theater  Works 

Nov.  3,  4 


Panuska  launches  study 
of  University  research 

Is  research  an  intimate  part  of  BC's  self- 
image? 

Is  research  natural  to  the  institution? 

Does  the  University  support  research? 
Reward  it?  Celebrate  it? 

Such  questions  will  themselves  be 
"researched"  this  year,  according  to 
Academic  Vice  President  J. A.  Panuska,  SJ. 

"This  is  one  of  those  broad  questions 
which  can  be  discussed  endlessly,"  he  said 
in  an  address  at  the  Sept.  2  Faculty  Con- 
vocation. "But  I  trust  we  do  not  have  to 


start  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
I  trust  we  can  reach  significant  conclu- 
sions by  the  end  of  Spring  term." 

Fr.  Panuska  admitted  a  "strong  pre- 
judice" that  a  university  is  not  a  univer- 
sity without  significant  research.  Actual 
research,  he  said,  "develops  an  attitude  of 
mind,  a  sense  of  inquiry,  that  I  consider 
essential  for  all  teachers  in  higher 
education." 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  study  this  year, 
he  explained,  is  to  identify  clearly  the 
nature  of  research  at  BC  and  stimulate 
research  activity  with  resources  within  the 
University  as  well  as  from  external 
sources. 

Research  is  a  critical  element  in  the  life 
of  the  University,  he  said.  "Research  is 
intimately  tied  to  our  graduate  education 
concerns,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  closely 
linked  to  one  of  our  most  exciting 
developments  on  campus... planning  for 
our  new  library." 

Even  as  resources  supporting  research 
were  increased,  said  Fr.  Panuska,  they 
would  be  worthless  without  the  necessary 
interest  and  excitement  and  dedication  for 
successful  research. 

"In  a  community  of  this  size,  we  should 
be  able  to  accept  a  lot  of  diversity.  What 
we  cannot  accept  is  a  failure  of  the  spirit 
of  inquiry. 

"I  hope  that  this  effort  will  help  Boston 
College  to  achieve  the  fullness  of  its  role 
in  the  academic  community  and  help  each 
one  of  us  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  an  inte- 
grated way  of  life — coherent  with  the  mis- 
sion of  Boston  College." 


Former  BC  player  indicted 
in  alleged  point-shaving 

The  trial  of  former  Eagles  basketball 
player  Rick  Kuhn,  the  only  athlete 
charged  with  participating  in  an  alleged 
point-shaving  scheme  involving  BC 
basketball  games  in  1978-79,  was  to  begin 
in  October. 

Kuhn,  who  played  basketball  in  Argen- 
tina after  dropping  out  of  BC,  was  one  of 
five  persons  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  New  York  July  29.  All  those 
indicted  pleaded  not-guilty  to  charges  of 
racketeering,  bribery,  and  crossing  state 
lines  to  commit  a  crime.  Trial  had  been 
set  for  Sept.  23  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  but 
was  postponed  to  Oct.  19  at  press  time. 

First  reports  of  a  federal  investigation 
into  point-shaving  charges  came  through 
the  media  in  January.  Two  other  BC 
basketball  players  mentioned  in  media 
reports  of  the  investigation— 1978-79  co- 


captains  Jim  Sweeney  and  Ernie 

Cobb— were  not  among  those  indicted  by 

the  federal  grand  jury. 

The  Justice  Department  said  its  investi- 
gation into  the  allegations  was  continuing. 
The  charges  reportedly  involve  six  BC 
games.  No  University  employee, 
according  to  the  Justice  Department,  has 
ever  been  the  subject  of  its  probe. 

"During  the  investigation,"  according  to 
a  Justice  Department  statement,  "the 
authorities  at  Boston  College,  including 
basketball  coach  Tom  Davis  and  Athletic 
Director  William  Flynn,  provided  full 
cooperation  and  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation." 

On  the  day  the  indictments  were 
announced,  the  University  issued  a  state- 
ment through  the  Office  of  Communica- 
tions, excerpts  of  which  follow: 

"With  regard  to  the  action  taken  today 
by  federal  officials,  the  University  can 
only  express  its  sadness  that  a  former  stu- 
dent has  become  involved  in  a  federal 
investigation  of  this  sort.  To  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  the  University  intends  to 
entertain  a  presumption  of  innocence  and 
expects  that  Mr.  Kuhn  will  receive  every 
benefit  of  our  system  of  justice. 

"We  hope  the  case,  whatever  its  out- 
come, will  serve  a  beneficial  purpose  and 
will  not  detract  from  intercollegiate 
athletics,  which  have  become  a  valuable 
element  in  both  collegiate  and  national 
life." 

BM. 


Erratum 


In  the  Summer  issue,  the  incorrect 
photo  accompanied  the  "Perspective" 
written  by  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  '31.  Above 
is  the  correct  Sub  Turn  photo.  We 
apologize  for  the  error. 


Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  receives  a  1981 
honorary  degree  from  Fr.  Monan  and  Donald 
White,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  & 
Sciences.  The  presentation  was  made  at  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  Hyannis  Port  home  in  August.  She 
had  been  unable  to  attend  Commencement  in 
May. 


Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
receives  honorary  degree 

Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  matriarch  of 
the  Kennedy  family,  was  presented  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  University  this 
summer  in  ceremonies  at  her  Hyannis 
Port  home.  She  had  been  unable  to  attend 
commencement  in  May.  Fr.  Monan  and 
Donald  White,  dean  of  Grad  A&S, 
presented  the  degree  as  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily looked  on.  The  following  was  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  response: 

"I  am  very  happy  to  receive  this 
beautiful  honor.  Looking  back  over  the 
years,  I  must  begin  with  my  gratitude  for 
my  parents,  who  were  so  important  to  me 
as  a  younger  person.  I  have  always  been 
thankful  for  having  had  a  wonderful 
mother  and  father. 

"I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  having 
done  anything  really  extraordinary  in  my 
life.  I  have  always  found  my  life  to  be  an 
extremely  happy  and  joyful  one.  I  have 
been  a  part  of  so  many  joyful  occasions. 
There  have,  of  course,  also  been  deeply 
sad  moments  and  tragic  happenings.  Yet 
even  these  I  was  able  to  bear  because  I 
knew  that  they,  too,  were  in  some  way 
God's  will.  Through  it  all,  I  have  received 
great  support  from  so  many  good  people 
in  our  country.  And  1  have  always 
received  so  much  strength  and  support 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  from  its 
doctrines  and  the  understanding  about  the 
world  that  we  receive  from  the  Church. 


"So  my  life  does  not  call  for  special 
recognition,  but  I  am  happy  to  receive 
this  degree  from  Boston  College.  My 
family  have  always  been  Bostonians.  I  , 
thankful  that  they  and  so  many  of  the 
grandchildren  are  with  me  today." 


New  book  analyzes  BC 
staff  development  program 

How  can  universities  train  managers  to 
handle  the  complex  problems  facing  them 
in  the  coming  decade? 

One  answer  would  be  to  send  for  a 
book  titled  Management  Development  for 
Colleges  and  Universities  recently  pub- 
lished by  Boston  College  with  the  aid  of  a 
$5,000  Mobil  Foundation  grant.  The 
book — a  "do-it-yourself"  manual  for  col- 
leges interested  in  providing  management 
development  for  their  administrators- 
— documents  the  program  in  which  the 
University  has  trained  some  250  of  its 
own  managers  during  the  past  six  years. 

Designed  by  Executive  Vice  President 
Frank  Campanella,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management  Ray  Keyes  and  Personnel 
Director  Leo  Sullivan,  the  12-week  course 
is  considered  a  distinctive  effort  among 
higher  education  institutions.  Though 
common  in  industry,  staff  training  pro- 
grams are  only  now  being  examined  in 
universities. 

A  special  feature  of  the  program  is  that 
its  sessions  are  conducted  by  BC  admin- 
istrators for  BC  administrators  and  the 
University  is  used  as  a  "live  case"  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  various 
management  principles,  decision  situations 
and  problems.  Keyes,  who  coordinates  the 
program,  is  convinced  other  schools  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  benefits  from  such  an 
internally  designed  program  and  is 
encouraging  requests  for  the  book. 

"Outside  consultants  typically  use  cases 
drawn  from  business  that  don't  relate  to 
what  goes  on  in  a  university,"  says  Keyes. 
"We  wanted  to  give  our  participants  tools 
specifically  designed  for  the  immediate 
environment." 

Tailored  for  middle-managers  up  to  and 
including  directors  and  associate  deans, 
the  BC  program  begins  with  an  overview 
of  University  history  and  educational 
objectives  provided  by  Fr.  Monan.  In  suc- 
ceeding weeks,  participants  hear  from 
various  faculty,  deans  and  vice  presidents 
about  long-term  planning,  student  life, 
admissions,  budgeting,  decision-making, 
the  tenure  system,  personnel  policies  and 
techniques  for  organizing  priorities  and 
conducting  meetings. 


The  book  describing  the  program  has 
already  been  well  received  by  educators. 
The  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow- 
ship Foundation  of  Princeton,  NJ,  which 
conducts  administrative  internship  and 
visiting  fellow  programs,  requested  200 
copies  of  the  book  to  be  used  in  training 
and  sent  to  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

"The  BC  self-study  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  universities  to  study,"  said 
Judith  L.  Pinch,  secretary  of  the  Wilson 
Foundation. 

Divided  into  two  segments — the  crea- 
tion of  a  Management  Development  Pro- 
gram and  materials  for  conducting  the 
program— the  book  documents  six  years 
of  experience  at  the  University.  It 
describes  the  philosophy  of  the  program, 
its  primary  objectives,  methods  of  evalua- 
tion and  future  directions. 

"Boston  College's  approach  to  manage- 
ment development  is  affordable,  sensible 
and  transferable  to  other  institutions," 
commented  Campanella. 

"While  we  are  proud  of  our  efforts  in 
developing  the  program — and  pleased  to 
be  able  to  document  our  experiences  so 
they  can  be  shared  with  others — clearly 
more  can  be  done  to  create  management 
education  opportunities  in  the  context  of 
the  rich  traditions  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  authors  would  be  pleased  to 
discuss  such  opportunities  with  others 
interested  in  this  prospect." 

Anyone  desiring  a  free  copy  of  Manage- 
ment Development  for  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities should  write  to:  Management 
Development,  c/o  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Botolph  House,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 

P.H. 


Student  jobs  office  offers 
benefits  for  employers,  too 

The  University's  Student  Employment 
Office  is  not  just  for  students. 

In  fact,  according  to  Katie  Newman, 
assistant  director  of  student  employment, 
the  "Job  Location  and  Development  Pro- 
gram"—which  aids  BC  students  in 
locating  part-time,  off-campus  positions 
during  the  school  year,  and  fulltime  jobs 
during  the  summer— also  offers  benefits 
particularly  to  the  employer. 

She  said  employers  have  found  they  can 
hire  competent  BC  students  on  a  part-time 
basis,  meet  their  particular  needs  in  the 
office,  and  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the 
cost  of  placement  fees  or  fringe  benefits. 

Since  the  office  opened  in  1978, 


Newman  said,  several  students  have 
graduated  and  continued  on  with  the 
business  at  which  they  had  worked  as  a 
student. 

Businesses  such  as  WGBH-TV,  Army 
Materials  and  Mechanical  Research 
Laboratory,  Massachusetts  Bankers 
Association,  Teletron,  First  Security 
Corp.,  Kenyon  &  Eckhart,  Burke 
Marketing  Research  and  Gamma  Interna- 
tional Travel  have  all  cooperated  with  the 
BC  office  in  offering  employment.  Jobs 
offered  have  ranged  from  bookkeeping  to 
research  assistantships. 

Newman  said  the  upper-level  jobs  are 
scarce,  however.  Of  the  200-300  job 
listings  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
the  majority  of  the  jobs  are  private  and 
business  listings,  including  such  jobs  as 
housekeeping,  painting,  restaurant  help  or 
security  assistance. 

The  Student  Employment  Office  is 
actively  seeking  additional  upper-level  job 
listings,  promising  qualified  and  enthus- 
iastic employees,  for  one,  and  secondly, 
offering  the  opportunity  to  employers  to 
train  potential  employees  at  a  low  cost  to 
the  company. 

Students  interested  in  the  Job  Location 
and  Development  Program  must  register 
at  the  BC  employment  office.  Some  jobs 
are  available  immediately,  while  others 
require  an  appointment  with  an  employ- 
ment counselor  for  a  screening  process. 

Since  the  office  opened  three  years  ago, 
more  than  4,000  students  have  found 
employment  through  the  office.  Letters 
received  from  different  employers, 
according  to  Newman,  have  praised  the 
program  and  the  competence  of  the  BC 
students  employed. 

"We  just  want  to  stress  that  our  services 
here  are  not  just  for  students.  We  help 
students,  sure,  but  our  free  services  are 
equally  available  for  employers  needing 
temporary  work  now." 

For  more  information  on  how  one  can 
employ  BC  students  during  the  year, 
employers  may  contact  Katie  Newman, 
Lyons  113,  Boston  College,  or  call 
969-0100,  Ext.  3156. 


Members  of  UGBCs  self-named  "Coon  Squad"  cany  student  belongings  into  the  dormitories  on 
freshmen  move-in  day  August  29.  "Hectic,"  was  the  way  freshman  Suzanne  Rapoza,  of  Falmouth, 
summed  up  the  day  of  tours,  orientations,  hellos.  goodbyes  and  settling  in. 


FACULTY  NOTES 


□  Thomas  O'Connor,  professor  of 
history,  co-authored  America  Is,  a  text  for 
junior  high  schools  covering  American 
history  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the  election  of 
Ronald  Reagan. 

□  Robert  L.  Carovillano,  professor  and 
chairman  of  physics,  has  been  elected  a 
regional  trustee  of  the  Universities  Space 
Research  Council. 

□  Michael  J.  Saks,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  summer  graduate 
program  for  judges.  Saks  taught  a  course 
on  the  use  of  social  science  data  in  legal 
decison  making  to  a  group  of  28  state  and 
federal  judges. 

□  Charles  F.  Baron,  professor  of  law, 
guest-lectured  at  Hebrew  University  Law 
School,  Jerusalem,  Israel,  and  Bar-Illan 
Law  School,  Tel  Aviv,  over  the  summer. 
Baron  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  at 
Hebrew  University  until  summer  1982. 


□  Henry  Blackwell,  associate  professor  of 
English,  has  been  elected  to  a  four-year 
term  on  the  board  of  the  Massachusetts 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities  and  Public 
Policy,  a  regional  arm  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  The 
organization  funds  projects  that  explore 
social  issues  from  a  humanistic 
perspective. 

D  Albert  Duhamel,  professor  of  English, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  three-member 
panel  to  judge  candidates  for  the  1981 
American  Book  Awards  in  history. 

□  Robert  Daly,  SJ,  chairman  of  theology, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Theological  Institute  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  institute  is  a  consortium  of  nine 
major  theological  schools  and  faculties. 

DRev.  Phillip  J.  King,  professor  of 
theology,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America, 
a  group  of  more  than  1,000  theologians 
and  scholars. 

□  Richard  Tresch,  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  economics,  is  author  of 
Public  Finance:  A  Normative  Theory, 
published  by  Business  Publications,  Inc. 


LETTERS 


Some  hard-nose  'social  work' 

To  the  editor, 

It  was  somewhat  ironic  that,  shortly  after 
reading  Ben  Alper's  "Use  the  rod,  spoil  the 
child"  in  the  Summer  '81  issue  of  your 
magazine,  we  learned  that  our  poor,  battered, 
12-year-old  Plymouth  had  been  stolen  for  the 
second  time  from  in  front  of  our  son's  apart- 
ment in  Brighton.  This  time,  instead  of  aban- 
doning it,  out  of  gas,  near  the  New  Hampshire 
line  as  they  had  done  before,  when  the  young 
boys  tired  of  their  little  prank,  they  smashed 
all  the  car's  windows  and  set  it  on  fire. 

I  should  not  have  been  surprised.  In  the 
three  years  our  son  lived  in  Brookline  and 
Brighton,  he  was  victimized  by  these  poor 
unfortunate  youths  many  times.  He  lost  close 
to  $2,000  worth  of  personal  property  when  a 
friend's  car  was  broken  into.  He  lost  several 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  other  items  when  his 
apartment  was  burglarized.  On  another  occa- 
sion, three  young  teenagers  crashed  a  party  he 
and  his  friends  were  giving  and  tried  to  sell 
cocaine  to  the  guests.  Angered  when  they  were 
ejected,  they  returned  an  hour  later  and  threw 
rocks  through  the  apartment  windows. 

Our  son's  experiences  are  not  unique.  Many 
of  his  friends  have  similar  stories  to  tell.  It 
seems  that  Prof.  Alper's  influence  may  be 
strong  on  campus  but  it  hasn't  filtered  out  to 
the  surrounding  neighborhood.  It  also  appears 
obvious  that  the  misguided  youths  in  these 
areas  need  help. 

When  I  retire  next  month  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  do  a  little  free-lance  social  work.  Of 
course  my  degree  is  in  civil  engineering,  so  I 
will  not  have  all  the  tools  Prof.  Alper  has  for 
the  job,  but  I  have  the  only  tool  I'll  need— a 
baseball  bat. 

Cam  O'Connell 
New  City,  NY 

It's  Irish  studies  again 

A  good  word  for  parochialism 

To  the  editor, 

Your  correspondents  sometimes  outdo  your 
feature  writers,  and  they  are  to  be  compli- 
mented. However,  I  must  take  issue  with 
statements  regarding  Irish  studies  and 
parochialism  (Summer  1981). 

Parochialism  seems  to  be  at  times  synon- 
ymous with  bigotry.  It  is  not.  It  is  the  root 
from  which  better  things  evolve. 

While,  to  some,  Irish  studies  may  seem  to  be 
parochial,  they  are  the  root  study  of  one  of  the 
most  far  reaching  cosmopolitan  movements  in 
this  world.... 


While  John  Bull  has  chewed  and  masticated 
the  Irish  people  he  has  never  been  able  to 
swallow  them.  Even  today  they  stick  in  his 
craw.  Why?  Because  the  Irish  are  cosmopolitan 
and  not  parochial. 

Please  BC,  let  it  be  known  from  whence  this 
cosmopolitan  flower  has  sprung.  Continue 
your  Irish  studies. 

Liam  O'Murcada,  '34 
(If  you  care  to  print  this,  I  am  Bill  Murphy. 
The  signature  is  my  Gaelic  alter  ego.) 
Columbia,  Conn. 

Some  missed  acknowledgements 

To  the  editor, 

I  was  delighted  to  read  Paul  Hennessy's  "The 
greening  of  Irish  studies"  in  the  Spring  issue. 
As  a  graduate  student  in  Fr.  John  E.  Murphy's 
first  Irish  language  classes  in  the  early  '40s  and 
as  a  lifelong  enthusiast  about  Irish  language 
and  culture,  1  have  long  been  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  Boston  College  to  acknowledge 
its  debt  to  the  language  and  culture  of  so  many 
Bostonians  who  furnished  the  funds  and  the 
students  that  enabled  BC  to  exist  for  at  least 
the  first  three-quarters  of  its  history.... 

The  article  should  have  acknowledged,  I 
think,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Library's  Irish 
Collection  is  the  valuable  John  T.  Hughes 
bequest,  solicited  and  obtained  by  the  efforts  of 
John  E.  Murphy,  SJ....  The  debt  of  the  Irish 
Collection  to  its  long-time  curator,  Miss  Helen 
Landreth,  should  also  be  made  explicit.... 

...Signs  point  to  a  brighter  future  in  Irish 
studies  at  BC.  If  they  are  to  be  truly  Irish,  and 
not  merely  Anglo-Irish,  I  will  be  glad  to  con- 
tribute whatever  means  and  effort  I  can  to  help 
in  enlisting  support,  particularly  alumni  sup- 
port, for  such  a  program.  Go  n-eiri  an  t-adh 
leis  na  Gaeilgeoiri  Colaiste  OUscoile  Boston. 

John  H.  Brougham,  '33 
Cambridge 

("Editor's  note:  Professors  Dalsimer  and  O'Neill 
contacted  BCM  shortly  after  publication  of  the 
Spring  issue  to  state  they  wished  us  to  acknow- 
ledge explicitly  the  important  contributions  of 
Helen  Landreth  to  nearly  all  that  is  Irish  at  BC. 
We  are  pleased  to  do  so.) 

Pride  in  another  captain 

To  the  editor, 

I  was  pleased  with  your  article  on  BC 
women's  sports  ("Captains  courageous,"  spring 
1981),  but  disappointed  in  your  omission  of 
lacrosse— especially  since  our  daughter,  Nancy, 
was  co-captain  in  both  1980  and  1981. 


Although  only  three  years  old  as  a  varsity 
sport,  these  girls  played  their  way  to  Div.  II 
nationals  in  1980  and  1981.  Nancy  was  selected 
for  the  all-New  England  Team  in  1980,  and 
voted  most  valuable  player  in  1981. 

Edwin  F.  Hall 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

Athletics  called  for  foul 

To  the  editor, 

If  the  FBI  investigation  of  some  of  Boston 
College's  former  basketball  players  provides 
evidence  of  "point  shaving,"  my  high  opinion 
of  my  former  school  will  be  undermined.  That 
is  because  I  believe  that  the  true  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

However,  when  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  place  such  a  premium  on  "successful" 
athletic  programs  that  they  encourage— tacitly 
or  explicitly— unethical  and  illegal  recruiting 
and  athletic  practices,  and  when  athletic  direc- 
tors become  so  obsessed  with  winning  (at  all 
costs)  that  they  treat  rudely  and  discourteously 
the  young  people  under  their  guidance,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  college  athletes  might  subor- 
dinate personal  integrity  and  morality  to 
monetary  gain.  Moreover,  illegal  and  unethical 
athletic  and  recruiting  practices  undermine 
educators  who  admirably  seek  to  promote  high 
ethical  values  in  education. 

This  question  quickly  comes  to  mind:  Is 
there  no  place  for  civility  and  decency  in  high 
school,  college  and  professional  sports? 

At  high  school,  college  and  professional 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey  arenas, 
we  hear  scornful  references  to  players  and 
referees.  We  see  paper,  fruit,  vegetables, 
stones,  bottles  and  snowballs  thrown  at  players 
and  referees.  We  see  discourteous  fans  interrupt 
a  game  by  coming  onto  the  field  to  protest  of- 
ficials' calls.... 

We  find  discourtesy  on  the  playing  field  too. 
Two  of  the  most  publicized  athletes  of  our  time 
are  tennis  players — one  European;  the  other 
American—  who  shout  obscenities  at  ballboys, 
fellow  players,  referees  and  members  of  the 
audience.  Also,  we  see  highly-paid  professional 
athletes  gesture  obscenely  at  fans,  reporters, 
fellow  athletes  and  umpires.... 

Many  sports  enthusiasts  and  athletes  seem  to 
consider  sports  a  kind  of  religion.  And  they 
apparently  think  that  tough  talk,  rudeness, 
over-aggressiveness  and  violent  behavior  are 
signs  of  masculinity  when,  in  fact,  such  con- 
duct often  masks  repressed  homosexuality. 

Haven  Bradford  Gow,  MA'75 
Arlington  Heights,  111. 


On  film:  The  people,  the  times  of  Boston  College 


From  the  College's  modest  beginnings  in 
the  South  End  of  the  city  to  the  Univer- 
sity's proud  present,  many  of  the  people 
and  events  of  Boston  College  have  been 
caught  on  film.  University  Archivist  Paul 
A.  FitzGerald,  SJ,  and  University 
Historian  Charles  Donovan,  SJ,  have  put 
those  photos,  a  few  of  which  are  shown 
here,  to  use  in  their  new  book,  Boston 
College:  A  Pictorial  History. 

With  200  pages  of  photos  and  an  intro- 
ductory essay  by  Fr.  Donovan,  the  book 
is  sure  to  appeal  to  many  alumni  and 
friends  of  BC.  The  handsome  Boston  Col- 
lege: A  Pictorial  History  can  be  obtained 
for  $10  at  the  BC  Bookstore  or  be  ordered 
by  mail  through  the  University  Archives, 
Boston  College. 


South  toward  home 

Journalistic  aspirations  took  Marty  Nolan,  '61,  to  Washington,  DC, 
and  in  16  years  there  he  rediscovered  Boston 


by  William  Sonzski 


He  grew  up  in  Dorchester,  a  poor  sec- 
tion of  Boston,  and  he  asked  his  first 
tough  political  question  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  "Sister,  how  do  you  know  Dean 
Acheson's  a  Communist?"  he  had 
challenged  a  reactionary  nun  in  his 
parochial  school,  and  the  reprimand  he 
received  hadn't  daunted  him  from  asking 
wiseacre  questions  ever  since. 

Timothy  Crouse 
The  Boys  on  the  Bus 


As  Washington  bureau  chief  of  The 
Boston  Globe  at  the  time,  Martin  F. 
Nolan,  '61,  had  volunteered  that 
reminiscence  to  a  fellow  reporter  on  the 
presidential  campaign  trail  in  1972.  Yet,  in 
a  recent  interview  with  Boston  College 
Magazine,  he  made  a  point  of  mentioning 
"St.  Patrick's  Parish,  the  school  at  St. 
Patrick's"  in  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
born,  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  his  early 
years.  Incongruous?  Or  is  the  remem- 
brance of  zings  past  really  consistent  with 
the  later  invocation  of  the  place  where 
they  occurred? 

Marty  Nolan,  41,  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  journalist  whose  name  has  graced 
the  invitation  lists  of  Georgetown 
hostesses  and  the  "enemies  list"  of  a 
United  States  President,  and  he  couldn't 
care  less  about  any  of  them.  Not  a  predic- 
table, or  transparent,  sort  of  person, 
Marty  Nolan. 

"It's  a  mile  from  here,"  Nolan  says, 
cocking  his  head  to  the  left,  south.  He's 
leaning  back  in  his  desk  chair  at  the 
Globe,  remembering  Dorchester,  where  he 
moved  after  graduating  from  St.  Patrick's 
School.  "Down  by  the  gas 
tanks... Ashland  Street..."  His  partial  smile 
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flickers  at  a  corner,  and  he  adds,  "a  dead- 
end street,  near  Morrissey  Boulevard..." 

On  Morrissey  Boulevard  now,  as  edi- 
torial page  editor  of  the  Globe,  Nolan 
pauses  and  lets  the  irony  sink  in. 
Speaking  in  a  casual  baritone,  he  resumes 
the  picaresque  tale  of  "accidents"  that 
brought  him  up  the  road  from  that  illu- 
sory dead-end  street  to  an  open-ended 
career  on  one  of  the  most  respected 
newspapers  in  the  country. 

The  secret  of  his  success,  to  hear  him 
tell  it,  was  not  taking  his  education 
seriously. 

In  the  mid-'50s,  he  started  BC  High 
School  in  the  South  End,  its  original  loca- 
tion, and  he  completed  his  last  two  years 
at  the  school's  new  quarters  on  Morrissey 
Boulevard,  across  from  the  construction 
site  of  the  present  Globe  building.  "In- 
stead of  paying  attention  to  algebra, 
which  I  was  terrible  at,"  he  says,  with  a 
grin,  "I  watched  them  build  the  plant." 

The  Globe  did  not  move  from  down- 
town Washington  and  Devonshire  streets 
to  its  current  Dorchester  location  until  the 
year  following  his  1957  graduation  from 
BC  High,  but  Nolan's  experience  as  both  a 
sidewalk  superintendent  and  actual  con- 
struction laborer — putting  himself  through 
high  school— had  been  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  work  inside  a  building  like  that  than  on 
it. 

A  newspaper  profession  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  "nice  indoor  work,  no 
heavy-lifting."  Although  he  has  come  to 
regard  journalism  as  anything  but  easy, 
the  alternative  after  high  school  would 
have  been  considerably  less  appealing: 
"climbing  telephone  poles."  He  knew 
something  about  that  occupation,  for  his 
first  in  job  in  communications  had  been 
working  on  the  ground  for  a  company 


that  installed  utility  lines,  and  a  step  up 
that  organization's  ladder  would  have 
been  too  literal  for  comfort. 

Nolan  insists  further  that  his  official 
start  in  journalism  was  another 
"accident,"  truly  a  deviation  from  the 
path  he  was  taking. 

A  freshman  at  BC  in  1957,  he  set  out 
one  day  in  search  of  a  gymnasium.  (The 
opening  of  Roberts  Center  was  a  year 
away.)  Cushing  Hall  was  only  the  gleam 
in  an  architect's  eye  then,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  School  of  Nursing  The 
Heights  was  housed  in  "an  old,  ram- 
shackle building,"  as  Nolan  recalls  it. 

"I  walked  in  to  ask  where  the  gym  was. 
Two  big  casino  guys — Mike  Bennett 
[Michael  J.,  '58]  and  Cotter  [Richard  F., 
'58]— asked  me,  'Want  to  write  for  us?'  I'd 
never  done  it  before.  I  liked  it,  and  I 
never  got  to  the  gym  that  day.  Journalism 
can  be  bad  for  the  waistline." 

Nolan's  girth  appears  to  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  The  Heights  associate 
editor  pictured  in  the  1961  Sub  Turri,  the 
husky  look  of  a  former  high  school  var- 
sity tackle,  which  he  is.  Take  some  hair 
and  the  bow-tie  away  from  the  photo- 
graph, add  a  beard  and  a  blackthorn 
shillelagh  from  Cork  to  it,  and  you've 
pretty  much  got  Marty  Nolan  today.  The 
walking  stick  came  into  the  picture 
following  his  knee  injury  from  a  handball 
match  last  winter,  and  the  bow-tie  went 
out  after  someone  in  a  Washington  pub 
mistook  him  for  NBC  correspondent 
Irving  R.  Levine.  Nolan  has  a  strong  sense 
of  what,  and  who,  he  wants  to  look  like: 
himself. 

Sounding  like  himself  has  also  been  a 
Nolan  trait,  as  his  teen-age  response  to 
nun-fire  prefigured.  He  stayed  with  The 
Heights  throughout  his  four  years  at  BC, 
and  his  specialty  was  "agitating  against 


Martin  F.  Nolan 

things  that  would  seem  just  absolutely 
barbarous  to  today's  undergraduate." 

In  his  Heights  columns  he  called  for 
"radical  changes,  liturgical  changes, 
[reduction  of]  mandatory  philosophy  and 
theology,"  which  he  looks  back  on  as 
"calisthenics  of  the  logical  motor  machine 
inside  you."  Practicing  what  he  preached, 
he  managed  to  flunk  one  such  require- 
ment, a  course  entitled  "Redemption,"  in 
his  junior  year.  Retribution  followed 
swiftly,  however.  "The  padre  [who  taught 
it]  wasn't  too  keen"  on  that  performance, 
and  he  had  to  take  the  course  again. 
"Going  to  summer  school  for  Redemption 
is  an  odd  concept,"  he  allows,  shaking  his 
head. 

"The  Church  wasn't  quite  as  yeasty  as 
it  is  now.  Then  Pope  John  XXIII  came 


along  and  sort  of  said  you're  right." 

Although  he  feels  redeemed  on  the  cur- 
ricular  score,  Nolan  isn't  so  sure  about  his 
academic  salvation.  He  considers  himself 
no  better  a  student  in  college  than  he 
claims  he  was  at  BC  High. 

John  Mahoney,  '50,  MA'52,  professor 
of  English,  smiles  at  the  notion  and 
declares  Nolan  is  being  "too  hard  on 
himself."  Thinking  back  on  Nolan's  BC 
years,  Mahoney  observes,  "He  had  the 
kind  of  intellectual  curiosity  that  stood 
out." 

The  professor  further  remembers  the 
student  as  someone  with  a  "wonderful 
kind  of  irony  about  him,  a  sense  of  the 
way  the  world  really  worked."  Nolan  was 
"much  more  mature"  than  other  members 
of  his  class.  "His  was  an  informed 


idealism.  He  knew  that  a  writer  needed 
something  more  than  style,  that  he  needed 
substance.  As  a  result,  he  read  widely — in 
fiction,  political  science.  He  was," 
Mahoney  concludes,  without  a  note  of 
derision,  "a  muckraker." 

"An  oversize  leprechaun"  is  John  J. 
Maguire's  term,  with  a  note  of  hilarity, 
for  his  tough-minded  classmate.  The 
University's  Dean  of  Admissions,  Records 
and  Financial  Aid  barely  suppresses  a 
chuckle  at  the  memory  of  Nolan  as  "the 
bon  vivant"  of  their  circle. 

An  example  of  what  Maguire  calls 
Nolan's  "never-let-up  sense  of  humor"  can 
also  be  seen  in  that  Sub  Turri  photo  of 
The  Heights  staff  in  their  last  college  year. 
"We  take  bribes,"  declares  one  sign  on  the 
wall  behind  Nolan,  while  another  asks, 
"Us?  Commies?" 

"People  never  knew  when  to  take  him 
seriously,"  Maguire  adds,  "but  the  more 
you  got  to  know  him,  the  more  serious  a 
person  you  realized  he  was.  Still,  I 
expected  him  to  be  more  of  an  Art 
Buchwald-type  of  writer  than  a  Walter 
Lippman.  But  I  think  of  him  as  more  a 
Lippman-type,  a  writer  of  substance." 

Maguire  and  Nolan  have  kept  up  their 
friendship,  with  each  other  and  with 
another  classmate,  George  V.  Higgins,  the 
Globe  columnist,  best-selling  novelist  and 
practicing  attorney.  On  Higgins'  aptly 
named  sailboat,  "The  Litigator,"  the  trio 
has  been  known  to  ply  New  England 
waters  at  length,  with  Nolan  "singing  Irish 
tunes,  old-time  barroom  tunes,"  just  as 
long.  "For  hours  on  end,"  says  Maguire, 
marveling  at  Nolan's  inexhaustible  supply 
of  energy  and  songs. 

Unaware  that  Maguire  in  an  interview 
would  jovially  assert  he  looks  "a  lot 
younger"  than  Nolan,  although  they  were 
in  the  same  class,  Nolan  makes  an  ageist 
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observation  of  his  own.  Leafing  through 
their  senior  Sub  Turri,  he  notes  with  mild 
amusement  how  "callow"  Higgins  looks. 
He  confesses,  though,  that  flipping 
through  yearbooks  is  a  "scary"  experience. 

His  preference  is  talking  about  his  days 
at  the  University,  about  John  Mahoney  as 
"terrific,"  a  teacher  who  taught  him  how 
to  "excise  cliches,"  who  instilled  "a  com- 
mitment to  literature."  He  ticks  off 
names — "[professors]  McNally,  Florescu, 
Tom  O'Connor  ['49,  MA'50],  Al  Duhamel 
[MA'42],  Fr.  Frank  Sweeney 
[MA'44]"— some  of  the  people  whose 
ideas  and  spirit  are  as  fresh  to  him  today 
as  they  ever  were. 

Their  educational  task  was  not  easy, 
Nolan  claims,  and  the  career  on  which 
they  helped  to  launch  him  is  not,  either. 
Journalism,  he  says,  is  "like  putting 
toothpaste  back  in  the  tube." 

Just  how  good  he  is  at  that  art  is  sug- 
gested by  the  trajectory  of  his  career. 
Immediately  after  graduating  from  BC  as 
a  history  major  20  years  ago,  he  returned 
to  the  Morrissey  Boulevard  scene  of  his 
inspired  gazing  out  of  high  school  win- 
dows. At  the  building  he'd  watched  go 
up,  he  landed  a  "summer  tryout"  and 
except  for  an  interlude  with  The  Reporter 
magazine — the  1967-68  Vietnam  years 
when  he  tried  "something  different"  from 
daily  deadlines— he's  been  with  the  Globe 
ever  since. 

'The  tryout— covering  floods  and  fires 
—was  easy."  Harder,  was  taking  the  cut 
in  pay  from  his  $2  an  hour,  "plus  over- 
time," as  a  groundman  raising  utility 
poles.  He  muses  that  his  line  of  work 
didn't  change  much:  "Edison  and  the 
Globe  are  both  sort  of  utilities." 

Before  long  he  was  covering  local  and 
state  politics,  and  by  1965  he  had  joined 
the  paper's  Washington  bureau.  A  year 
later  he  and  nine  other  Globe  staffers  won 
the  paper's  first  Pulitzer  Prize,  "for 
meritorious  and  disinterested  public  ser- 
vice." Also  on  that  team,  whose  reporting 
was  followed  by  a  nominee's  withdrawal 
from  consideration  for  a  federal  district 
judgeship,  were  BC  alumni  Joseph  M. 
Harvey,  '36,  JD'55,  and  James  S.  Doyle, 
'56,  now  a  Washington  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  magazine. 

As  a  reporter  and  syndicated  columnist, 
Nolan's  beats  included  the  Congress,  the 
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'Boston  is  more  real 
than  Washington. 
DC  is  exciting  but 

it's  a  one-topic  city' 


White  House  and  cabinet  agencies,  as  well 
as  every  presidential  campaign  since  1968. 
In  1969  he  was  named  Washington  bureau 
chief,  and  his  performance  on  stories  such 
as  Watergate  led  to  a  fellowship  in  com- 
munications in  1976  at  Duke  University. 

He  received  another  fellowship,  at  Har- 
vard's Institute  of  Politics,  in  1978,  and  as 
if  academic  sojourns  and  Globe  duties 
haven't  kept  him  busy,  he  has  found  time 
to  write  for  The  Atlantic,  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  The  New  Republic, 
Inside  Sports  and  other  national 
magazines.  He  has  also  made  frequent 
appearances'  on  national  television  shows 
including  "Face  the  Nation"  and  "Meet  the 
Press." 

During  his  16  years  in  the  Capital,  the 
last  12  of  them  as  Globe  bureau  chief, 
Nolan  saw  four  Presidents  go— Johnson, 
Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter— and  one, 
Reagan,  arrive.  "I  was  muttered  at  and 
denounced  by  all  of  them,  which  is  all 
right  with  me."  His  grin  is  limned  by  a 
hint  of  pride,  which  the  Army  veteran 
seems  to  show  only  when  recounting  jour- 
nalistic war  stories. 

In  that  vein,  one  of  his  great  accom- 
plishments, as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  was 
making  former  President  Nixon's  famous 
"enemies  list,"  which  Nolan  has  pro- 
minently displayed  in  the  bathroom  of  his 
Beacon  Hill  apartment. 

When  the  Globe  announced  in  1980 
that  Nolan  would  be  returning  from 
Washington  to  become  editorial  page 
editor  last  January,  Editor  Thomas  Win- 
ship  said  the  paper  "will  benefit  greatly 
having  Marty  back  in  Boston  because  of 
his  wealth  of  knowledge  and  the  love  he 
has  for  his  native  city."  Nolan  said  at  the 
time:  "I'm  glad  to  be  coming  home." 

A  clue  to  the  consistency  of  Nolan's 
attitude  emerges  from  his  discourse  on 
Boston.  It  belies  the  seeming  incongruity 
of  a  critic  who  is  enamored  of  his  object: 
he  clearly  reveres  this  town  so  much  he 
will  not  settle  for  mediocrity,  or  worse,  in 
any  aspect  of  its  public  life.  "Not 
everybody  likes  it,"  this  tough-mindedness 
of  his  and  the  Globe's,  he's  well  aware, 


"but  that's  fine."  What  isn't  fine,  though, 
and  elicits  a  stern  repudiation  from  him,  is 
any  "claim  that  the  Globe  has  no  interest 
in  the  city  of  Boston  or  poor  people."  He 
puts  that  "notion"  down  to  people  who 
try  to  "build  a  career  on  baiting  the 
Globe." 

And,  while  some  Boston  College  alumni 
have  gravitated  to  Washington  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  tug  on  Nolan 
is  decidedly  away  from  the  Potomac. 

"Boston  is  more  real  than  Washington. 
DC  is  an  exciting  town,  but  it  doesn't 
have  a  connection  with  reality.  It's  a  one- 
topic  city.  It's  like  living  in  a  filing 
cabinet.  Up  here  in  the  Boston  area  you 
have  people  who  are  very  intensely  inter- 
ested in  many  things:  a  whole  area  of 
academic  pursuit,  medical  research, 
business,  management,  sports.  Well,  that 
doesn't  happen  in  Washington.  Washing- 
ton is  isolated." 

As  an  example  of  the  Capital's  peculiar 
brand  of  provincialism,  Nolan  refers  to 
the  news  coverage  of  John  Lennon's 
murder  last  December.  While  papers 
elsewhere  in  the  world  bannered  the 

Marty  Nolan  in  his  office  at  the  Globe. 


story,  he  observes,  "it  got  a  one-column 
headline  in  The  Washington  Post." 

Still,  Nolan  "had  a  grand  time"  in  DC. 
"As  H.  L.  Mencken  said,  it's  no  wonder 
people  resent  the  press— they  always  have 
the  best  seats." 

Professionally,  he  witnessed  the  "first 
resignation  of  a  President  in  the  history  of 
this  grand  republic."  Socially,  "George- 
town hostesses  are  always  inviting  you  to 
dinner  parties.  If  you  care  to  go,  you  can 
go  every  night — I  never  did.  Washington 
is  made  for  the  press.  The  press  gets 
treated  like  royalty.  Up  here  it's  quite  the 
opposite.  In  Boston  not  too  many  pols  are 
fawning  on  the  press.  On  the  whole  that's 
rather  healthy.  People  ought  to  have  a 
skeptical  regard  for  the  press." 

The  switch  from  daily  deadline  repor- 
ting in  Washington  to  running  an  editorial 
page  in  Boston  represented  a  radical  dif- 
ference, not  so  much  a  shift  of  gears  as  a 
change  of  vehicle.  "It  was  tough.  I  asked 
myself,  'How  can  I  write  editorials? — I 
never  read  them." 

Although  he  thrived  on  the  give-and- 
take  of  reporting,  he  nevertheless  sue- 


'I  asked  myself, 

"How  can  I  write 

editorials? — I  never 

read  them"  ' 


cumbed  to  the  offer  of  a  promotion  to  the 
editorial  page.  "Reporting  is  going  out 
and  coming  back  with  a  story.  A  reporter 
piles  one  fact  on  top  of  another.  In  an 
editorial,  clarity  is  the  toughest  thing  to 
come  by.  You're  giving  editorial  opinion, 
informed  opinion.  You  have  to  stand  for 
something.  Somebody  has  to  do  it,  and," 
he  adds,  with  a  mischievous  smile,  "it 
might  as  well  be  me." 

Doubting  their  political  philosophies  are 
the  same,  he  regards  Globe  president  and 
publisher  William  O.  Taylor  as  "a 
member  of  the  communion  of  saints"  for 
the  free  hand  he  gives  Nolan  to  chart 
editorial  direction.  "I  run  things  by  him, 
like  major  endorsements,  but  he  doesn't 
want  to  know  about  every  jot  and  tittle" 
of  what  is  appearing  on  the  editorial  page. 

Nor  does  Nolan  lead  his  stable  of  "half 
a  dozen"  writers  by  the  nose.  He  rides 
herd,  instead.  As  a  result,  you  have  an 


editorial  page  editor  who  observes  in  con- 
versation that  President  Reagan  "restores 
amiability  to  the  White  House" — on  the 
day  one  of  his  staffers  refers  to  "Ray-gun" 
on  the  op-ed  page.  Nolan  allowed  the 
play  on  words  in  Kirk  Scharfenberg's  by- 
line column,  even  had  a  good  laugh  about 
it  with  the  author,  but  he  would  not  per- 
mit its  use  in  an  editorial. 

To  those  who  have  expressed  a  teeth- 
grinding  desire  to  bring  controversial 
Globe  political  cartoonist  Szep  to  heel, 
Nolan  replies  with  amusement:  "Take  a 
ticket  and  stand  in  line." 

Although  the  opinions  of  the  two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist  "seldom 
coincide"  with  his,  Nolan  says,  he  does 
not  censor  the  artist  as  long  as  his  work  is 
"in  reasonably  good  taste."  Szep's 
response  to  the  attempt  on  President 
Reagan's  life  was  a  bullet-riddled 
limousine  bearing  a  bumper  sticker  sup- 
porting the  right  to  bear  arms,  and 
although  Nolan  did  not  think  the  cartoon 
"appropriate,"  he  did  not  veto  it.  He  ran 
it  on  the  second  day  after  the  shooting, 
instead  of  the  first. 

"We  disagree  on  the  death  penalty — he's 
all  for  it;  I'm  not.  We  disagree  on  the 
Pope — he  loves  to  attack  him,  and  I  don't 
understand  it.  But  I  can  see  the  Pope  as  a 
public  figure,  and  when  Szep  is  not  really 
tasteless  about  him,  I'll  let  it  go  in." 

Either  as  sly  revenge  or  conspicuous 
praise  toward  the  cartoonist — or  both — 
Szep's  original  front-page  art  of  a  grimly 
resigned  Nixon  hangs  next  to  the  former 
President's  enemies  list  in  Nolan's 
bathroom. 

A  wall  of  Nolan's  comfortable  Globe 
office  also  reflects  an  ironic  sense  of 
decor.  There  are  covers  from  Puck  and 
Judge,  turn-of-the-century  journals  that 
shared  a  terror  of  immigrants  and  the 
press,  two  of  Nolan's  favorite  causes.  The 
covers  feverishly  depict  "Jack  the  Ink 
Slinger"  and  "Public  Morality  Suffer[ing] 
at  the  Hands  of  the  Irish."  A  Judge  car- 
toon lampooning  publisher  General 
Charles  H.  Taylor  and  the  Globe's 
egalitarian  philosophy  hangs  between  the 
other  two  reactionary  displays.  "The 
paper,"  Nolan  cracks,  "has  always  been  in 
the  middle  of  controversy." 

One  departure  from  this  antagonistic 
motif  is  the  picture  behind  Nolan's  walnut 
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desk,  a  color  photograph  of  Gasson  Hall 
that  he  took  for  the  1959  Sub  Turri.  He 
speaks  with  unabashed  appreciation  for 
the  architecture  and  setting  of  Boston  Col- 
lege, as  he  does  for  its  namesake  city. 

"Boston  has  a  sense  of  the  past  in  every 
block,  a  better  sense  of  the  past  and  tradi- 
tion in  one  neighborhood  in  Chelsea  than 
there  is  in  all  Washington." 

His  lasting  interest  in  historic  preserva- 
tion was  gained  at  BC.  "I  wrote  in  Stylus 
about  Copley  Square  when  they  started  to 
tear  down  buildings  and  put  up  ugly  ones 
instead.  I  thought,  That's  not  too  good 
an  idea.'" 

On  the  Globe  over  the  years,  he  has 
written  frequently  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  old  while  creating  the 
new.  Although  he  doesn't  credit  results  to 
such  journalistic  efforts,  he  believes 
Boston  has  regained  its  "sense  of  the  past 
and  its  contribution  to  the  present  that 
many  other  places  don't  have. 

"I  remember  last  fall  when  I  saw  a 
historic  building  in  Washington  demol- 
ished on  a  Saturday  morning  without  pro- 
test. It  was  the  Tammany  Hall  Tavern, 
which  was  built  in  1798  and  was  probably 
the  second  home  of  the  State  Department. 
I  wrote  about  it  and  nobody  on  the  Posf 
or  the  Star  ever  wrote  about  it,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  'Boy,  I'm  glad  I'm  getting  out 
of  here!'" 

Washington's  attention  span,  it  seemed 
to  him,  was  coterminal  with  presidential 
administrations.  "A  place  with  a  memory 
only  four  years  long  is  not  very 
nourishing,"  he  observes  ruefully. 

"It's  hard  for  a  newspaper  person  to 
consider  himself  a  true  Washingtonian.  I 
always  defined  myself  as  a  permanent 
transient  there  and  kept  my  voting 
address  here.  I  came  back  a  lot  to  keep  in 
touch." 

Nolan's  "neighborhood"  can  be  seen 
from  the  roof-deck  of  The  Boston  Globe. 
Leaning  on  his  shillelagh,  sporting  a  cap, 
he  could  be  mistaken  for  another  Irish- 
American  writer,  J.  P.  Donleavy,  one 
similarity  Nolan  does  not  discourage.  To 
the  north  are  bricks  of  the  old  Boston 
and,  Oz-like  against  the  sky,  glass  towers 
of  the  new;  BC  High  stands  firmly,  due 
east,  across  Morrissey  Boulevard;  a  mile 
to  the  south  the  gas  tanks  are  still  painted 
on  the  blue  wash  of  Dorchester  Bay. 


The  symmetry  of  his  life  is  suggested  by 
the  dramatic  view.  "In  Washington  I  lived 
in  Foggy  Bottom,  the  older,  west  end  of 
Foggy  Bottom,"  he  reflects.  "Now,  I  live 
on  the  old  West  End  of  Boston,  or  the 
back  side  of  Beacon  Hill— near  a  hospital, 
Mass.  General,  just  as  I  was  near  a 
hospital,  George  Washington  University, 
down  there." 

The  sense  of  coming  full-circle-round 
continues.  "I  take  the  T,  from  Charles 
Street  to  Savin  Hill.  The  inexplicable 
stops  give  you  time  to  ponder  the  vagaries 
of  mass  transit  and  make  you  wonder 
why  you're  somewhere  between  Andrew 
and  Columbia  stations^  I  get  off  at  Savin 
Hill  and  walk  in  [the  Globe]  the  back 
way. 

"When  I  was  going  to  BC— I  was  quite 
a  patron  of  the  T  in  those  days,  too.  It 
was  a  long  trolley  ride,  let  me  tell  you. 
Try  an  hour  and  45  minutes  each  way — 
Fields  Corner  [in  Dorchester]  to  Park 
Street;  then  on  the  Green  Line,  which  it 
wasn't  called  then." 

He  is  scanning  the  land  and  seascape.  A 
quarter  century  earlier  he  was  looking 
wistfully  this  way  across  Morrissey 
Boulevard,  from  BC  High  to  the  building 
in  progress.  Since  then,  he  has  projected 
his  elementary  school  ability  to  ask  the 
"tough  political  question"  onto  a  citywide 
and  national  beat.  His  interview  site  has 
moved  from  St.  Patrick's  School  in  Rox- 
bury  to  Boston  City  Hall,  the  State 
House,  the  White  House.  Beyond  the 
horizon  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  are  lands  and 
events  that  now  come  under  his  scrutiny 
in  the  Globe's  editorial  pages.  This 
neighborhood  of  his  has  expanded  con- 
siderably from  the  dead-end  street  of  his 
youth. 

He  gazes  out  from  the  parapets  of  the 
Globe.  After  a  decade  and  a  half  away 
from  the  scene,  he  doesn't  speak  so  much 
of  a  renewed  appreciation  for  it  as  a  new 
one.  His  discovery  of  Boston  occurred  in 
Washington— he  had  to  travel  south  to 
get  home. 

"I  grew  up  here,"  he  says  evenly,  "I  live 
here  now,  and  I  expect  to  live  here  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

He's  looking  to  buy  a  house  in 
Dorchester. 


For  two  BC  graduates, 
the  Presidential  seat  of  power  is  'the  office' 


By  Christie  Herlihy-Starr 


Edward  Hickey,  '60:  More  than  a  close  associate  of  Reagan 


Outside  the  door,  one  of  the  many  that 
open  off  an  East  Wing  corridor  carpeted 
in  presidential  blue,  an  engraved  brass 
plaque  announces  "Military  Office  of  the 
White  House."  Inside  the  receiving  room, 
where  men  in  shirtsleeves  sit  behind  a 
bank  of  desks  answering  phones  and  a 
military  aide  decorated  with  gold  braid 
and  colorful  medals  huddles  with  a 
civilian,  there  is  yet  another  brass  plaque, 
a  bit  shinier  than  the  first,  bearing  the 
words  "Edward  V.  Hickey  Jr.,  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President." 

The  visitor's  name  is  announced  over 
the  intercom,  and  Ed  Hickey,  '60, 
appears,  6'3",  200  pounds  of  him,  with  a 
face  as  deadpan  as  Karl  Maiden's,  a 
security  tag  on  a  metal  chain  tucked  in  his 
left  pocket.  He  shakes  hands  firmly, 


smiles  a  tired  grin  that  seems  to  lighten 
the  dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  and  ushers 
the  visitor  into  his  office. 

Hickey  ignores  the  black  executive  arm- 
chair behind  the  impressive  desk,  made  all 
the  more  imposing  by  the  four  armed  ser- 
vices flags  displayed  beside  it.  He  heads 
instead  for  a  small  coffee  table  in  the  cor- 
ner and  pulls  up  two  chairs.  On  the  coffee 
table  is  a  glass  jar  filled  not  with  the 
presidential  candy — jelly  beans — but  with 
M&Ms. 

"Around  this  place  they're  heresy," 
quipped  Hickey. 

He  is  one  of  few  New  Englanders  in  the 
Reagan  White  House,  and  one  of  few 
civilians  to  hold  the  position  of  director  of 
the  White  House  Military  Office,  which 


has  been  held  by  brigadier  and  major 
generals  in  recent  administrations.  Hickey, 
a  former  Secret  Service  agent  with  nearly 
13  years  experience  in  the  business  of  pro- 
tecting American  dignitaries,  may  be  a 
White  House  staffer  as  atypical  as  the 
M&Ms  in  his  jar,  but  he  is  clearly  more 
than  a  Reagan  loyalist — he  is  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President. 

Hickey  and  Reagan  first  met  during  the 
stressful  days  preceding  the  1968 
Republican  national  convention.  In  the 
wake  of  Robert  Kennedy's  assassination, 
President  Johnson  ordered  and  Congress 
mandated  Secret  Service  coverage  for  all 
presidential  candidates.  Agent  Hickey  was 
among  those  in  charge  of  a  Secret  Service 
contingent  guarding  presidential  hopeful 
Ronald  Reagan. 
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They  liked  each  other  from  the  first, 
each  adept  at  bantering  and  spinning 
yarns.  Reagan  called  Hickey  "Boston 
Blackie"  after  the  detective  in  the  movie 
and  early  TV  series.  "When  you're  at  a 
guy's  elbow  night  and  day,  traveling 
around  the  country,  it's  not  uncommon 
for  a  close  relationship  to  develop 
between  protector  and  protected,"  Hickey 
said.  Though  Hickey  had  guarded  other 
public  officials  before  and  since — Lyndon 
Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey,  George 
Wallace  among  them— there  was  a  special 
chemistry  between  Reagan  and  him  that 
bonded  the  two  together  like  father  and 
son. 

During  the  hoopla  of  the  1969  Nixon 
inaugural  celebrations  in  Washington, 
Reagan  first  extended  the  invitation.  And 
it  was  in  February,  when  Hyde  Park  was 
covered  under  three  feet  of  snow,  that 
Hickey  received  the  call  from  Ed  Meese 
asking  if  he  would  come  to  California  to 
head  the  state  police  and  create  a  special 
plainclothes  protection  force  for  then 
Governor  Reagan  and  his  family. 

Hickey  was  only  33  when  he  uprooted 
his  wife  Barbara  and  their  six  young  sons 
in  1969  to  move  west  and  join  the  gover- 
nor's staff.  Though  he  had  distinquished 
himself  as  a  first-rate  investigator  and 
skilled  protector,  he  had  been  with  the 
Secret  Service  only  four  years.  He  was, 
however,  familiar  with  violent  protests. 
The  whizzing  bricks  and  stones,  blood 
and  mass  confusion  of  the  1968 
Democratic  national  convention  in 
Chicago  was  to  prepare  him  in  small 
measure  for  the  turbulence  in  California 
during  the  early  '70s. 

For  conservative  governor  Reagan,  it 
became  virtually  impossible  to  speak  on  a 
California  campus  without  some  trouble 
developing,  and  there  were  reported 
threats  against  his  life. 

"Because  he  is  so  firm  and  stands  by  his 
convictions,  I  think  this  attracts 
opposites,"  said  Hickey.  "He  epitomizes 
stability  and  discipline  and  that  in  my 
view  would  attract  a  lot  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  characters." 

During  six  years  in  California,  the 
Hickeys  were  quickly  brought  into  the 
Reagan  inner  circle  of  friends.  Each  Feb. 
6,  Mrs.  Reagan  would  have  a  few  couples 
over  to  celebrate  the  governor's  birthday. 
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Ed  Hickey  and  friend  at  White  House  St.  Patrick's  Day  party. 


Among  them  were  Caroline  and  Mike 
Deaver,  now  deputy  chief  of  staff;  Ursula 
and  Edwin  Meese,  now  chief  presidential 
advisor;  and  the  Hickeys.  It  was  Ursula 
Meese  and  Caroline  Deaver  who  cared  for 
the  Hickeys'  seventh  son  Danny  when 
Barbara  became  critically  ill  shortly  after 
his  birth.  Ed  Meese  gave  the  infant  his  4 
a.m.  feeding. 

When  Reagan  left  the  governor's  post 
in  January  1975,  Hickey  took  an  assign- 
ment with  the  State  Department.  For  three 
years  in  London,  he  headed  embassy 


security  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  republics  of  Ireland  and  Iceland.  It 
was  in  London,  24  hours  after  Reagan 
was  elected  president  in  1980,  that  Hickey 
received  a  State  Department  cable 
requesting  his  return.  Hickey  was  the  first 
person  outside  the  campaign  who  Pres- 
ident-elect Reagan  insisted  be  put  on  his 
staff,  and  he  arrived  in  Pacific  Palisades 
48  hours  later. 

Like  much  of  the  detail  recorded 
habitually  by  his  agent-trained  mind,  the 
most  eventful  moment  of  Edward  Hickey's 


45  years  is  preserved  in  sharp  focus.  But 
one  must  hear  Hickey  describe  it.  It  is 
only  through  the  eagerness  in  his  voice 
that  one  can  detect  that  cord  of  feeling 
inside  him;  otherwise  you'd  know  only 
these  facts: 

"It  was  the  day  I  was  sworn  in  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in 
January,  the  day  after  the  President's 
inaugural,  in  the  East  room  of  the  White 
House  with  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  and  my  family  watching." 

Hickey  was  one  of  32  high-level  staffers 
to  receive  a  presidential  commission  to 
office.  In  the  White  House,  a  workplace 
permeated  with  a  sense  of  history  that's 
inescapable,  Hickey 's  post  can  be  traced 
back  through  39  presidential  administra- 
tions to  the  days  of  George  Washington 
and  his  aide-de-camp,  Lt.  Col.  David 
Humphreys. 

Like  the  title,  which  was  recently 
changed  to  deputy  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent for  special  support  services,  the  job 
too  has  changed  since  Humphreys'  day. 
Hickey  is  in  charge  of  a  $30  million 
budget  and  1,200  staff.  Under  his  admin- 
istration come  all  the  White  House 
transportation  and  communication 
systems:  the  use  and  upkeep  of  Air  Force 
One  and  Marine  helicopter  HMX-1,  the 
White  House  limousines,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  "secure"  red  telephones,  an  exam- 
ple of  which  sits  near  Hickey 's  own  desk, 
which  are  used  for  classified  discussions. 

Hickey  also  supervises  the  President's 
four  military  aides,  drawn  from  each  of 
the  armed  services.  One  aide  is  always  at 
the  President's  side  and  is  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  the  "football,"  a 
locked  strongbox  carrying  national  secur- 
ity codes  that  would  activate  US  response 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Hickey  is 
also  at  the  helm  of  the  relocation  plan  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  in  case  of 
a  national  security  threat. 

White  House  liaison  with  the  Secret 
Service,  Hickey  has  his  hands  in  every 
trip  the  President  makes  and  also  accom- 
panies him.  He  attends  all  the  staff 
scheduling  meetings  and  huddles  with 
Secret  Service  officials  weekly  on 
Presidential  security  issues.  He  also  meets 
daily  with  Mike  Deaver  to  discuss  the 
President's  agenda. 

Hickey  usually  sees  the  President  daily, 


'I  knew  in  my  gut 

when  I  first  met  him 

that  he'd  become 

President  one  day' 


whether  at  a  briefing  about  security  pro- 
cedures for  a  trip,  on  Air  Force  One,  or 
making  the  conversational  rounds  at  a 
state  dinner  or  cocktail  party.  And  it  is 
ironic  that  Hickey,  so  involved  with  the 
administrative  end  of  security,  was  not 
present  March  30  when  the  President  was 
shot. 

Hickey  was  in  Senator  Paul  Laxalt's 
office  that  afternoon,  discussing  some 
military  budget  matters  when  the  call 
came  that  Reagan  had  been  wounded.  "It 
just  made  me  sick,"  said  Hickey.  "I  went 
over  to  the  hospital  and  sat  with  Nancy. 
It  was  very  tense,  nobody  really  knew 
what  was  going  on;  doctors  were  running 
in  and  out,  saying,  'This  is  what  we're 
looking  for,  this  is  what  we're  going  to 
do.'  It  wasn't  until  11  o'clock  that  night 
that  they  said  he  was  stable.  It  was  a  long 
day,"  said  Hickey,  shaking  his  head. 

Since  the  shooting,  there  has  been 
increased  security  for  the 
President — tighter  crowd  control,  and 
more  extensive  use  of  metal  detectors  at 
the  entrances  to  indoor  events.  The  press 
also  does  not  publish  specifics  about  the 
President's  schedule  outside  the  White 
House,  said  Hickey. 

The  security  business  is  one  of  averting 
doomsday  daily,  and  to  keep  from 
becoming  paranoid,  Hickey  said,  "You 
have  to  keep  smiling  and  think  about 
your  objective."  He  attributes  his  own 
sense  of  balance  to  his  family  life.  He  oc- 
casionally finds  times  on  weekends  after 
his  60-hours-plus  work  week  to  cultivate 
flowers,  swim,  and  preside  as  barbecue 
chef  at  small  intimate  dinners  at  home. 
Christian  values,  too,  give  a  certain 
perspective  to  his  life;  the  kind  of  values 
learned,  he  said,  at  places  like  Boston 
College. 

Since  boyhood  in  Dedham,  one  of  four 
sons  of  conservative  and  proudly  Irish 
parents,  Hickey  has  been  attracted  to  two 


things:  the  soldier  mystique  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  career  as  a  federal  agent.  After  a 
two-year  stint  in  the  Army  after  high 
school,  Hickey  attended  BC,  graduating 
with  a  degree  in  business  administration. 
He  applied  to  the  Secret  Service  at  a  time 
when  the  force  was  but  one-fifth  its  pre- 
sent size  of  1,500  agents,  and  when  it 
accepted  only  two  applicants  yearly. 
Hickey  was  accepted  after  a  two-year 
wait. 

He  may  call  the  glue  that  bonded  his 
friendship  with  Reagan  "a  shared  Irish 
heritage,"  but  it  becomes  evident  from 
talking  with  Hickey  that  he  finds  in  the 
man  he  admires  a  bit  of  himself. 

"[The  President]  really  is  a  tremen- 
dously intelligent  person — disciplined, 
decent,  a  very  honorable  man.  He  has  a 
grace  that's  consistent.  If  there's  anything 
displeasing,  he  finds  a  graceful  way  of 
handling  it.  It  isn't  dramatic.  He's  very 
tough,  not  one  to  be  pushed  around.  He 
knows  what  his  priorities  are,  and  goes 
after  them  tenaciously. 

"I  knew  in  my  gut  when  I  first  met  him 
that  he'd  become  President  one  day." 

The  interview  is  over.  Hickey  lingers  by 
a  side  table,  his  attention  drawn  to  a 
favorite  photo  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan.  It  is  an  inauguration  day  photo 
and  they  are  standing  on  the  front  lawn 
of  the  White  House  with  the  Washington 
monument  behind  them.  "It's  rare  that 
you  see  that,"  said  Hickey,  pointing  to  a 
scrawled  inscription  with  the  intimate 
message:  "To  Ed,  With  our  everlasting 
love  and  affection,  Nancy  and  Ron." 

"I've  always  called  him  'Sir,'  or  if  I'm  in 
his  presence  for  an  extended  length  of 
time,  TVIr.  President,'"  said  Hickey 
thoughtfully.  "I  hope  always  to  serve  him 
at  his  pleasure." 


Barbara  Cook,  NC'70:  Ready  for  everything  with  the  First  Lady 


"It's  so  unusual  for  me  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Usually  I'm  on  the  other  side 
making  this  kind  of  arrangement  for 
Nancy." 

Barbara  J.  Cook,  NC'70,  assistant  press 
secretary  to  Mrs.  Reagan,  is  used  to 
making  arrangements — whether  the  White 
House  anticipates  the  usual  pack  of  30 
social  writers  for  the  First  Lady's  morning 
tour  of  a  drug  rehabilitation  center,  or  a 
press  crew  of  several  hundred  covering 
the  state  dinner  honoring  visiting  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat. 

The  preparations  are  basically  the  same: 
get  security  clearance  for  reporters  and 
camera  operators,  make  sure  the  press 
section  fulfills  technical  requirements  for 
lighting  and  sound,  direct  photographers 
to  the  appropriate  site  for  the  VIP 
welcoming  ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn. 
On  the  phone  or  on  the  site,  Cook  is 
prepared  to  answer  reporters'  questions 
about  Nancy  Reagan,  though  she's  not 
always  ready  for  the  one  most  frequently 
asked:  "Who  designed  the  dress  Nancy  is 
wearing?" 

"Mrs.  Reagan  doesn't  have  one 
designer,"  explained  Cook.  "She  has 
several.  They're  all  American,  you  know, 
Bill  Blass,  Nipon..." 

Because  the  names  change  with  the  out- 
fit, it  has  happened  that  neither  Cook  nor 
her  boss  press  secretary  Sheila  Tate  has 
remembered  to  ask  beforehand  who 
designed  the  gown.  And  to  retrieve  that 
bit  of  information  for  the  press,  Cook  has 
stood  patiently  in  the  receiving  line  at  a 
state  dinner  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
shake  hands  with  Nancy  and  whisper  the 
question. 

What's  Nancy  really  like?  "She  is 
warm,  family-oriented,"  said  Cook.  "She 
is  truly  supportive  of  her  husband  in  an 
old-fashioned  sense.  And  the  President  is 
so  warm,  just  oozes  that  warmth,"  Cook 
exclaimed. 

"Mrs.  Reagan  knows  that  a  good  home- 
— family  upbringing — is  important  to  the 
development  of  a  healthy  person  to  soci- 
ety," said  Cook,  explaining  why  the  First 
Lady  had  chosen  the  foster  grandparents 
program  for  handicapped  children  and 
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drug  rehabilitation  as  her  two  pet  pro- 
jects. 

The  British  press,  however,  painted  a 
somewhat  different  picture  of  Nancy 
during  her  weeklong  visit  to  England  in 
August  for  the  royal  wedding.  It  cast  her 
as  being  more  high-brow  than  those  of 
royal  blood  with  whom  she  dined,  and 
faulted  her  for  granting  interviews  to  only 
American  reporters. 

"Both  the  British  and  American  press 
had  equal  access  to  her,"  said  Cook. 
"Mrs.  Reagan  was  interviewed  on  British 
TV.  If  she  was  inaccessible,  it  was  because 
Buckingham  Palace  denied  it  for  that 
event." 

"That's  one  thing  that  surprised  me," 
said  Cook,  about  press  relations  at  home 
and  abroad.  "The  President  and  First 
Lady  really  make  an  effort  to  make 
themselves  available  to  the  press.  When 
the  British  royal  family  says  no,  they 
mean  no." 

During  that  royal  wedding  week,  Cook 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Prince  playing 
polo,  and  the  couple  saying  their  vows, 
but  it  was  from  the  sidelines  where  she 
helped  direct  the  press  van  that  followed 
the  First  Lady's  motorcade,  and  the  press 
bus  that  rushed  reporters  to  the  site  in 
advance  of  Mrs.  Reagan's  arrival.  The 
week  before  the  big  event,  Cook  worked 
with  Scotland  Yard  and  American 
embassy  security  to  obtain  the  necessary 
clearance  for  American  reporters  and 
cameramen,  and  visited  each  of  the  20  or 
so  sites  to  be  covered  by  the  media  during 
the  First  Lady's  trip — no  mean  feat  in  a 
foreign  city. 

"Barbara  is  bright,  creative  and  utterly 
dependable,"  said  press  secretary  Sheila 
Tate.  "To  do  press  advance,  to  have  to  be 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  press  unions, 
to  make  security  arrangements,  to  be 
aware  of  technical  requirements  for 
lighting  and  sound,  and  to  have  an  eye 
for  a  good  picture — Barbara  does  the 
work  of  two  or  three  people,  and  she 
does  so  with  good  humor." 

Cook  is  one  of  14  members  of  Mrs. 
Reagan's  staff,  which  includes  secretaries, 
receptionists,  and  directors  of  staff, 


schedule  and  projects.  In  addition,  a  small 
permanent  White  House  staff  assists  with 
formal  social  events;  the  two  caligraphers 
who  design  state  dinner  menus,  for 
example. 

She  may  have  grown  up  in  Pittsfield, 
but  there's  an  aura  about  Barbara  Cook 
that's  very  Californian.  She  is  calm, 
relaxed.  Her  frosted  blonde  hair  curls 
languidly  at  the  shoulder.  She  is  slim,  and 
has  a  dark  tan  that  shows  off  her  smile, 
which  she  does  frequently. 


Her  office  is  cozy,  with  a  low  cherry- 
wood  desk,  gold  carpeting,  lemon-colored 
walls.  And  displayed  near  her  desk  are 
her  favorite  pictures,  large  and  intimate, 
of  the  President  and  his  wife:  the  Presi- 
dent in  blue  western  shirt  and  cowboy 
hat,  reading  in  the  hammock;  another 
shot,  the  same  scene,  but  with  the  First 
Lady,  not  a  government  document, 
leaning  against  the  President's  shoulder. 

Cook  worked  as  a  volunteer  during  the 
1972  and  1976  presidential  campaigns, 
stuffing  envelopes,  answering  phones,  and 
organizing  fundraisers.  Watching  the  1980 
national  Republican  convention  convinced 
her  that  this  time  Reagan  was  a  winner.  "I 
thought  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
do  press  advance  full-time,"  she  recalled. 

She  had  nearly  eight  years  of  experience 
marketing  people  and  products:  theatrical 
publicity  for  Rogers  and  Cowan  in  New 
York,  product  publicity  for  Ketchum, 
McLeod  and  Grove.  Five  of  those  years, 
she  had  been  advertising  publicity  director 
for  International  Photo  Show,  a  traveling 
exhibit  of  camera  equipment  by  major 
manufacturers.  "It  was  in  that  job  that  I 
learned  the  major  media  markets,"  she 
said. 

So  Cook  left  her  position  as  corporate 
sales  manager  for  Marriot  in  Philadelphia 
and  worked  full-time  doing  press  advance 
for  the  Reagan  campaign.  After  the 
November  victory,  she  applied  and  began 
the  series  of  interviews  that  brought  her 
to  her  present  position. 

"There  are  opportunities  to  meet  peo- 
ple, but  there's  not  much  time  for  a  per- 
sonal life,"  said  Cook  of  her  12-hour 
workdays.  "It's  exciting  to  be  so  close  to 
something  you  read  about;  you  can 
witness  it  happening. 

"I  don't  think  much  about  what  I'll  be 
doing  after  the  next  three  years.  I  haven't 
slowed  down  enough  to  give  it  much 
thought.  Anyway,  I  figure  the  Repub- 
licans will  be  in  power  for  another  16 
years,"  said  Cook,  smiling. 


Talking  shop  with  Barbara  Cook  and  Ed  Hickey  in  the  shadow  of  the  White  House  is  Frederick 
"Rick"  Ahearn,  who  attended  BC  from  1967  to  1970  and  is  a  White  House  staff  assistant  in  charge 
of  advance  work  for  President  Reagan.  Traveling  during  90  percent  of  the  year  is  not  an  unfa- 
miliar lifestyle  for  Ahearn,  who  performed  similar  political  tasks  for  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
former  presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  before  joining  Reagan's  staff  this  year.  This  year  has  been  more 
exciting  than  he'd  have  preferred,  however,  as  the  31-year  old  native  of  Brighton  was  standing 
directly  behind  the  President  when  the  assassination  attempt  took  place  in  March.  The  first  man 
to  reach  press  secretary  Jim  Brady,  Ahearn  says  the  incident  has  changed  the  way  crowds  are 
allowed  to  interact  with  the  President.  As  the  son  of  Francis  X.  Ahearn,  a  1940  BC  graduate  who 
was  president  of  the  Boston  City  Council,  he  says  he  can't  think  of  a  better  political  training 
ground  than  his  hometown.  "I  think  politics  and  the  art  of  advancing  reaches  jts  highest  state  in 
Boston,"  he  commented.  "This  kind  of  exhausting  schedule  isn't  for  everyone,  but  1  enjoy  the 
demands  and  the  pressure. " 
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PEOPLE 


He  plays  a  mean  tune  on 
the  slide  projector 

The  films  he  produces  might  never  be 
screened  in  a  movie  theater  or  on  cable 
TV.  More  likely,  they  would  be  shown 
in  a  plush  meeting  room  of  stockholders 
or  a  rented  hall  crowded  with  loyal 
university  alumni. 

Still,  Peter  Ryan,  '70,  is  an  artist  of 
sorts.  A  free-lance  producer  of  multi- 
image  slide  presentations  and  films,  he 
attempts,  by  dramatically  fusing  sound 
and  image,  to  create  a  human  face  for  the 
seemingly  monolithic  university  or 
corporation. 

"Essentially  I'm  a  story  teller  who  tries 
to  convey  the  essence  of  an  institution," 
said  Ryan.  "Companies  are  made  up  of 
people.  I  get  my  satisfaction  telling  about 
their  lives,  and  what  it  is  that  makes 
things  tick." 

He  has  created  presentations  for  a 
variety  of  firms,  including  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corporation,  Polaroid  and  Ocean 
Spray,  and  has  begun  marketing  the 
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audiovisual  tool  to  schools  to  aid  fund- 
raising  and  admissions  efforts.  Producer 
of  the  award-winning  multi-image  show 
that  kicked  off  Brown  University's  $160 
million  campaign  in  1978,  Ryan  left  a  full- 
time  position  at  Brown  two  years  ago  to 
work  as  a  free-lancer.  He  now  works  in 
his  home,  a  handsomely  renovated  old 
house  in  Foxboro,  where  he  lives  with  his 
nurse-practitioner  wife  and  their  three 
children. 


An  avid  and  eclectic  music  fan  who  has 
never  played  an  instrument  except  a 
stereo,  Ryan  said  he  finds  his  present 
work  satisfies  a  desire  to  create  an  emo- 
tional impact  akin  to  music.  He 
discovered  an  interest  in  film  through  a 
mass  communications  course  and  produc- 
tion course  at  BC  his  junior  year. 

Graduating  with  a  major  in  political 
science,  Ryan  took  night  classes  at  the 
Orson  Welles  Cinema  film  school  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  attended  film  production 
school  and  worked  as  a  film  editor  during 
a  three-and-a-half  year  stint  in  the  Navy 
before  becoming  audiovisual  producer  at 
Brown. 

'The  whole  field  of  video  technology  is 
developing  so  rapidly  it's  impossible  to 
say  what  some  of  the  opportunities  are 
going  to  be,"  said  the  33-year-old  Ryan. 
He  prefers  to  work  with  slides  because  of 
the  ability  to  control  the  length  of  time 
the  image  is  on  the  screen  and  thereby 
heighten  the  visceral  impact. 

"I  want  my  productions  to  have  the 
same  impact  as  a  good  jazz  tune,"  said 
Ryan.  C.H. 


A  long,  upstream  swim  to  'fame' 


Mary  Kay  Finnerty,  '76,  has  set  another 
record  at  Boston  College,  but  this  time, 
it's  not  for  the  breaststroke. 

Finnerty,  who  earned  herself  a  name  at 
BC  for  not  only  pulling  and  tugging  for 
competitive  women's  athletics  but  setting 
records  on  the  women's  swimming  team, 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  BC 
Varsity  Club  Hall  of  Fame. 

She  will  be  one  of  nine  former  athletes 
enshrined  Oct.  30.  (See  "Sports") 

The  magna  cum  laude  graduate  served 
two  years  as  captain  of  both  the  field 
hockey  and  women's  swim  teams,  set 
records  in  the  50-,  100-  and  200-yard 
breaststoke  events,  and  maintained  a  four- 
year  title  of  Greater  Boston  champion 
while  here.  She  lost  only  one  race  in  the 
breaststoke  during  four  years  of  dual 
competition. 


She  joined  Tufts  University  as  swim- 
ming coach  upon  graduation,  and  in  five 
years  has  made  that  college  team  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  New  England.  A 
9-1  record  and  a  third-place  finish  in  the 
New  England  small  college  meet  last 
winter  were  all-time  highs  for  the  Tufts' 
women's  team. 

But  such  feats  are  not  uncommon  for 
the  young  and  energetic  Short  Hills,  NJ, 
native.  When  she  entered  BC  in  the  fall  of 
1972  and  saw  that  women's  athletics  con- 
sisted of  "playing"  sports  instead  of  "com- 
peting" in  sports,  she  was  determined  to 
change  all  that. 

By  the  time  she  graduated,  the  swim- 
ming "club"  at  BC  was  a  varsity  team,  a 
field  hockey  team  that  she  co-founded 
was  two  years  old  and  prospering,  and 
women  were  invited  guests  at  the  annual 
sports  banquet. 
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A  philosopher  grew  in  Brooklyn,  Paris,  Oxford 


His  favorite  city  is  Paris.  He  has  taught 
at  Oxford.  He  is  a  philosopher  and 
psychoanalyst  of  world  renown.  He  is 
among  a  handful  of  Americans  to  be 
awarded  the  Maitre  Agrege,  an  honorary 
professorship,  by  the  Higher  Institute  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Belgium. 

William  J.  Richardson,  SJ,  professor  of 
philosophy,  has  plainly  come  a  long  way 
from  his  childhood  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

A  phenomenologist  and  author  of 
several  score  works  on  philosophy, 
psychoanalysis  and  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion, Fr.  Richardson  received  the  Maitre 
Agrege  in  1962.  It  was  awarded  for  the 
writing  of  Heidegger:  Through  Phenom- 
enology to  Thought.  To  receive  the 
honor,  he  defended  the  book,  and  50 
theses  dealing  with  the  whole  of  phil- 
osophy as  well,  in  a  public  and  formal 
ceremony  before  the  university  faculty 
and  invited  guests. 

The  book,  said  Joseph  Flanagan,  SJ, 
associate  professor  and  chairman  of 
philosophy,  "made  Fr.  Richardson  famous 
and  is  still  the  best  interpretation  of 
Heidegger's  work  available  in  English." 

Philosopher  Martin  Heidegger  has  been 
one  of  Fr.  Richardson's  enduring  profes- 
sional interests.  Psychoanalysis,  par- 
ticularly existential  psychoanalysis,  has 
been  deeply  influenced  by  Heidegger's 


work,  and  this,  Fr.  Richardson  said  in  ; 
recent  interview,  led  him  into  the  field. 


Finnerty  attributes  her  success  to  luck. 
"All  my  life  I've  been  very  lucky.  I've 
been  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time." 
Modestly,  she  said,  "Of  course  I  set 
records  (at  BC)  like  that... because  there 
were  no  records." 

When  she  offered  the  suggestion  for  a 
women's  field  hockey  team  her  sopho- 
more year,  she  recalled,  "It  wasn't  hard  to 
make  it  go."  Two  years  later,  when  she 
was  a  senior,  she  found  herself  on  the 
bench  as  better  athletes  replaced  her.  "I 
was  disappointed  about  being  on  the 
bench,"  she  said  with  a  smile.  'Then  I 
realized  we  had  made  a  commitment  to 
make  BC  field  hockey  the  best  program 
we  could,  and  when  someone  came  along 
who  was  better  than  I  was,  it  meant  it 
was  growing.  I  felt  good  about  that." 

Not  only  has  competition  among 
women  athletes  become  accepted,  she 


said,  but  the  image  of  women  athletes  has 
changed  dramatically.  She  said  she  was  in 
on  the  beginning  of  women's  athletics  and 
her  boyfriend  "was  very  embarrassed 
about  my  being  an  athlete.  But  now,  half 
the  crowd  at  our  home  meets  are 
boyfriends  of  our  swimmers,"  she  said, 
speaking  of  her  team  at  Tufts. 

Asked  her  response  to  being  the  first 
woman  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  she  laughed 
and  said,  "Yeah,  I'll  be  the  first,  but  there 
will  be  other  women  after  me.  There  was 
a  lot  of  resistance  to  women's  athletics 
when  I  was  at  BC,  but  it's  changed  now. 

"Women  athletes  are  respected  now, 
and  recognized  at  least.  I  feel  very  lucky, 
and  I  hope  whatever  I've  done,  I've 
encouraged  more  women  to  go  on  with 
athletics." 

D.N. 


"Psychoanalysis,"  he  said,  "is  first  of  all 
a  practical  exercise  and  discipline.  Like 
swimming,  it's  something  that  can  be 
learned  only  by  doing." 

And  so,  in  1970,  he  embarked  upon 
tangential  career.  He  applied  to  study 
psychoanalysis  at  the  William  Alanson 
White  Institute  in  New  York  City,  and 
became  one  of  very  few  non-clinicians  to 
be  accepted  in  the  four-year  program. 

Following  his  certification,  Fr.  Richard- 
son took  a  position  as  director  of  research 
at  the  Austen  Riggs  Center  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  a  private,  psychoanalyt- 
ically-oriented  hospital  made  famous  by 
the  work  of  David  Rappaport  and  Erik 
Erikson.  There,  for  five  years,  he  con- 
tinued his  own  research  into  "the  nature 
of  the  self." 

"Psychoanalysis  offers  us  an  excellent 
research  instrument  for  gaining  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  human,"  he  said. 

Following  a  semester  of  teaching  at 
Oxford  and  a  year-and-a-half  of  research 
in  Paris  ("New  York  City  at  it's  best— as 
it  was  20  years  ago")  he  took  his  positon 
at  BC  this  semester. 

"Fr.  Richardson's  presence  here,"  said 
Fr.  Flanagan,  "adds  immense  prestige  to 
the  department,  which  translates  into 
good  graduate  students  who  want  to 
study  here  and  helps  propel  us  toward  our 
goal  of  becoming  a  leading  center  of 
phenomenological  research." 

This  semester,  Fr.  Richardson  began 
teaching  full-time  for  the  first  time  since 
the  tumultuous  late  '60s  and  early  '70s 
when  he  taught  at  Fordham  University. 
He  finds  the  difference  between  the  two 
periods  remarkable. 

"I  didn't  mount  the  ramparts,"  he  said 
of  his  time  at  Fordham,  but  he  was 
involved  in  counseling  students,  many  of 
whom  were  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Vietnam  war  and  social  issues  of  the  time. 

'This  period  is  less  exciting,  perhaps," 
he  said,  "but  more  conducive  to  academic 
work." 

A  book  exploring  the  work  of  Jacques 
Lacan,  a  major  French  interpreter  of 
Freud,  authored  by  Fr.  Richardson  and 
John  P.  Muller  of  the  Austen  Riggs 
Center,  is  scheduled  to  be  published  by 
International  Universities  Press  in 
December. 


. 


Even  at  an  archaeological  ex 
site  of  a  centuries-old  castle 


■'s  always  nice  to  hai 


dents  and  faculty  join  supervisors  and  local  workers  at  the 


This  past  summer,  several  Boston  College 
students  sought  adventure  on  archae- 
ological digs  in  the  Mideast.  A  dozen 
students  went  to  Israel  with  Rabbi  David 
Neiman,  associate  professor  of  theology, 
to  excavate  and  tour  biblical  sites.  It  was 
the  fourth  such  expedition  led  by  Prof. 
Neiman.  For  the  first  time,  the  University 
also  helped  sponsor  an  archaeological 
expedition  to  Cyprus.  The  accompanying 
article  is  an  account  of  that  five-week 
experience. 


Time  present, 
time  past 


For  a  group  of  University  students, 

history  and  archaeology  came  alive  this  summer  in  Cyprus 


by  Christie  Herlihy-Starr 

At  7  a.m.,  when  the  morning  was  still 
cool,  the  excavators  worked  non-stop  and 
mostly  in  silence. 

As  the  air  became  wanner,  sore  muscles 
with  movement  began  to  lose  their  ache, 
handles  of  whisk  brooms,  picks  and 
shovels  became  warm  and  familiar  in  the 
hand,  jeans  caked  with  dirt  became  flexi- 
ble with  sweat.  Now  and  then,  the 
laborers  mentally  checked  their  progress: 
a  limestone  block  removed;  a  corroded 
coin  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
found  in  the  sifting  pan  from  soil  layer 
no.  2,  duly  noted  and  catalogued. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  summer  morning 
spent  this  year  by  a  dozen  University 
students  who  joined  John  Rosser,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  history,  and  Eugene 
Bushala,  associate  professor  of  classics,  at 
an  archaeological  dig  at  Paphos,  Cyprus. 
The  group  joined  in  the  excavation  of 
"The  Castle  of  40  Columns,"  an  elaborate 
defense  conquered  in  1191  by  Richard  I 
the  Lion  Heart  during  the  Third  Crusade. 

The  summer  trip  was  itself  a  crusade  of 
sorts.  Jointly  sponsored  by  Boston  Col- 
lege, the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Center  for 
Byzantine  Studies  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens,  the  summer  expedition  sought 
more  evidence  that  would  date  the  castle's 
origin  and  its  role  in  the  history  of 
military  architecture. 


Who  built  the  castle?  Why?  Was  it  one 
of  those  Byzantine  fortresses  that  had  so 
impressed  the  Crusaders  enroute  to  the 
Holy  Land  that  they  later  modeled  castles 
in  western  Europe  on  the  sophisticated 
designs? 

"The  Castle  of  the  40  Columns  is  par- 
ticularly significant  for  two  reasons,"  said 
Rosser.  "Only  a  handful  of  the  castles 
conquered  and  inhabited  by  the  Crusaders 
has  ever  been  excavated,  and  this  castle  is 
an  example  of  the  concentric  ring  defense, 
one  of  the  finest  castle  forms  ever 
developed.  We'd  like  to  find  out  more 
about  how  that  form  originated." 

Paphos  fortress  included  a  five-tower 
residential  castle  surrounded  by  an  open 
courtyard,  an  eight-tower  wall,  and  a 
deep  dry  ditch.  While  the  limestone  outer 
walls  of  10  feet  thickness  may  have  been 
designed  to  withstand  the  blow  of  the  bat- 
tering ram  and  catapault  balls,  they  didn't 
survive  the  violence  of  the  1222  earth- 
quake that  reduced  the  entire  castle  com- 
plex to  350  square  feet  of  rubble. 

Since  1957,  seven  expeditions  sponsored 
by  the  British  School  of  Archaeolgy  had 
freed  two-thirds  of  the  castle  from  its 
tomb  of  soil  and  debris,  and  had  collected 
various  artifacts.  But  for  a  decade, 
archaeologists  abandoned  the  site.  The  BC 
group  under  the  direction  of  Rosser,  a 
Byzantine  history  scholar,  and  his  friend 


and  mentor  Peter  Megaw,  former  director 
of  the  Cypriot  Department  of  Antiquities 
who  led  previous  British  expeditions, 
sought  new  information.  The  team 
planned  to  clear  the  northeast  tower  of 
earthquake  debris  and  do  some  of  the  fine 
excavation  that  might  yield  conclusive 
evidence  the  castle  was  indeed  the  handi- 
work of  8th  or  9th  century  Byzantine 
Romans. 

For  a  year  the  students  prepared  for  the 
expedition  under  the  tutelage  of  Rosser 
and  Pamela  Berger,  associate  professor  of 
fine  arts.  The  would-be  excavators  studied 
slides  of  late  Roman  pottery,  survived  a 
crash  course  in  Byzantine  history,  prac- 
ticed some  modern  Greek,  and  memorized 
a  map  of  Cyprus,  the  large  Mediterranean 
island  off  the  coast  of  Turkey  and  Syria. 

Arriving  in  Cyprus  in  late  May,  the  BC 
students  met  the  rest  of  the  crew:  three 
graduate  students  from  the  British  School 
of  Archaeology  who  served  as  trench 
supervisors;  David  Smyth,  the  "Hon- 
orable Surveyor"  for  the  British  School; 
Peter  Megaw  and  his  artist  wife  Elektra; 
and  Stewart  Bell,  former  district  commis- 
sioner of  Paphos  and  site  supervisor. 
They  also  were  introduced  to  the  20 
Cypriot  workmen  employed  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  manning  the  combination 
backloader  bulldozer  to  remove  large 
limestone  blocks. 
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A  defense  that  made  the  blood  run  cold 


When  King  Richard  I  the  Lion  Heart  led 
his  Crusaders  to  the  fortress  guarding  the 
harbor  of  the  ancient  Cypriot  capital  of 
Paphos,  it  was  toward  an  objective  that 
probably  made  even  his  fearless  blood  run 
cold. 

Castles  in  12th  century  England  were 
but  simple  stone  buildings  surrounded  by 
a  moat.  This  Cypriot  castle,  however, 
was  encircled  by  a  high  outer  wall  that 
provided  yet  another  active  line  of 
defense. 

The  five  towers  of  the  residential  castle 
were  higher  than  those  built  into  the  outer 
wall,  ensuring  a  steady  deluge  of  arrows 
as  castle  crossbowmen  shot  over  the  heads 
of  their  compatriots  on  the  wall  below. 
Catapaults  positioned  on  the  top  of  the 
towers  also  stood  ready  to  fire  upon 
would-be  attackers. 

The  surfaces  of  the  eight  towers  in  the 
outer  wall  were  curved  or  angular  in 
shape,  a  feature  that  was  more  difficult  to 
construct  but  that  helped  blunt  the  full 
impact  of  an  enemy's  battering  ram  or 
catapault  stone.  Eight  sallyports  reached 
from  stairs  within  the  outer  wall,  enabling 
warring  parties  to  embark  from  the  castle 
for  a  surprise  attack  in  any  direction 
instead  of  from  the  main  entrance  as 
expected. 

Inside  the  entry  to  the  residential  castle 
itself  was  a  "portcullis,"  a  wooden  grate 
usually  reinforced  with  metal,  which  was 
hoisted  up  by  pulley,  and  could  be 
brought  crashing  down  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  block  the  entrance — that  is,  if  an 
attacker  could  find  the  entrance.  Once 
inside  the  main  walls  an  enemy  soldier 
had  to  travel  about  an  open  courtyard  to 
find  the  castle  door,  and  he  was  an  easy 
target  for  crossbowmen  stationed  on  the 
outer  walls  and  towers. 

The  sophisticated  principles  employed 
in  the  castle  date  back  to  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  third  century 
BC.  The  traditions  were  preserved  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  which  was 
why  Crusaders  from  West  European  coun- 
tries emerging  from  the  Dark  Ages  found 
such  defenses  to  be  so  awesome. 

How  did  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  cap- 
ture the  castle  in  1191,  as  contemporary 
sources  claim? 

"The  garrison  most  likely  surrendered 
to  him  with  little  fight,"  said  John  Rosser, 
associate  professor  of  history.  "The 
Roman  governor  of  Cyprus  had  already 
been  defeated  in  battle.  Once  those 
defending  the  castle  heard  the  news,  they 


probably  just  gave  up  knowing  they 
would  not  be  relieved.  Besides,  Richard 
might  have  made  them  an  offer  they 
couldn't  refuse." 

The  castle  at  Paphos  was  later  termed 
the  "Castle  of  the  40  Columns"  because  of 
the  many  granite  columns  littering  the 
site.  Once  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Greek  temple,  the  columns  actu- 
ally had  been  used  to  reinforce  the  castle 
walls. 


A  seal  of  Pope  Honorius  III  (1216-1227) 
found  at  the  castle  indicates  this  was  the 
castle  mentioned  in  historical  sources  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  earthquake  in 
1222  while  in  Crusader  hands.  The  natural 
disaster  left  the  walls  only  three  meters 
high  and  also  left  a  challenge  to  20th  cen- 
tury archaeologists — whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  Crusaders  modified  the 
presumably  Byzantine  castle. 
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And  so  would  begin  a  typical  workday: 

6  a.m. 

Time  to  rise.  After  an  expresso-strength 
jolt  of  Cypriot  coffee,  the  students,  armed 
with  backpacks,  bandannas  and  sun- 
screen, would  head  for  the  castle.  The 
excavation  site  was  a  mile  from  the  white- 
washed houses  in  Kytma  where  the  eight 
BC  women  stayed  and  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  where  the  four  male  students 
and  Prof.  Bushala  roomed  in  Hassib's,  an 
old  Turkish  farmhouse  owned  by  the 
Cypriot  Department  of  Antiquities.  Once 
at  the  site  the  students  would  receive  their 
assignments  for  the  morning,  and  divide 
into  teams  of  three  led  by  a  trench  super- 
visor. The  race  was  on  to  accomplish  as 
much  hard  work  as  possible  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning. 

9  a.m. 

Bukoman,  Cypriot  for  breakfast.  "We'd 
have  a  few  of  those  delicious  oranges  that 
were  still  plentiful  though  it  was  almost 
the  end  of  the  season,"  said  Lori  Nollet, 
'82,  philosophy  and  communications 
major.  "Then  everybody,  including  the 
Cypriot  workmen,  would  drink  water 
from  the  amphora;  it  was  one  of  the  local 
clay  jugs  that  we  had  with  us  and  it 
looked  like  the  centuries-old  ware  we 
were  unearthing.  After  that,  we'd  'drape' 
ourselves  for  15  minutes  among  toppled 
columns  and  old  water  troughs  in  the 
courtyard  to  rest." 

The  rest  was  also  a  chance  to  assess 
progress  made.  In  two  weeks  the  crew 
had  exposed  two  "embrasurers"  (arrow 
slits)  in  the  northeast  tower  walls,  and  a 
grindstone  used  for  grinding  meal.  They 
also  discovered  in  the  mill  room  nearly  a 
thousand  large  roundish  stones. 

"We  couldn't  figure  out  what  the  stones 
were  at  first,  but  when  you  see  that  many 
of  them  in  one  place  you  begin  to 
wonder,"  said  Rosser.  "The  stones  had 
been  taken  from  the  sea,  and  we  think 
they  were  catapault  balls  that  had  fallen 
from  an  upper  story  ammunition  room. 
The  catapaults  themselves  most  likely 
would  have  been  on  the  very  top  of  the 
tower." 


'The  attraction  is 

digging  up,  handling 

things  hundreds  of 

years  old' 


9:15  a.m. 

Work  resumes.  Because  of  her  work  on 
previous  digs  in  southern  Africa  and  Pen- 
nsylvania with  her  parents,  both  amateur 
archaeologists,  Maureen  McCarthy,  '83, 
served  as  a  trench  supervisor  on  the 
Cyprus  dig  from  the  beginning. 

"The  trench  supervisor  keeps  a  daily  log 
of  what  was  found  in  each  layer,  identi- 
fies and  catalogues  it,"  said  McCarthy,  a 
chemistry  major.  "You're  also  responsible 
for  drawing  the  section  plan,  a  cross- 
section  of  the  trench  wall  showing  the  soil 
layers  measured  to  the  centimeter  and  the 
location  of  artifacts.  This  information 
would  be  compared  with  drawings  from 
the  other  trenches. 

"From  previous  excavation  work  we 
knew  we  were  looking  for  12  soil  layers," 
said  McCarthy.  "You  can  distinguish  them 
by  the  discoloration  of  the  soil.  The 
shards  (pottery  fragments)  we  found  in  a 
layer  would  be  kept  together  as  a  lot  in 
small  wooden  trays. 

"It's  a  lot  of  work.  But  the  attraction 
for  me  is  digging  up  and  handling  things 
that  go  back  several  hundred  years.  It's 
eerie,  but  you  get  used  to  it,"  said 
McCarthy. 

Noon 

Lunch.  "Everyone  knew,  without  look- 
ing at  a  watch,  that  it  was  lunchtime," 
said  Nollet.  "We  were  starved,  absolutely 
famished.  Hunger  and  tiredness  were  felt 
so  strongly  by  all  of  us  while  we  were 
there."  The  students  would  race  to 
Hassib's  where  Prof.  Bushala  had 
prepared  a  sandwich  smorgasbord:  slices 
of  freshly-made  Cypriot  bread,  from  a 
round  raised  loaf,  crusty  outside,  tender 
within;  salami;  swiss  cheese;  Polish 
cheese,  which  was  cheaper  than  the  local 
cheese;  tomatoes;  cucumbers.  There 
would  be  more  oranges  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous iced  tea,  a  bow  to  British  custom. 
"Lunch  was  also  the  time  for  mail; 
everyone  knew  if  you'd  gotten  that  love 
letter  you'd  been  waiting  for,"  said  Nollet. 


1  p.m. 

After  a  lanquid  walk  back  to  the  site, 
under  a  sun  now  at  full  strength,  the  crew 
resumed  another  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
work.  Rosser  periodically  stopped  by  to 
switch  assignments. 

"This  was  the  time  the  shards  were 
washed,"  said  Nollet.  "We'd  go  to  the 
medieval  well,  pull  up  water  in  a  bucket 
and  pour  it  over  the  shards  in  the  tray. 

"As  we  sat  on  the  castle  wall  we  would 
usually  sing  songs.  I  remember  one 
Cypriot  worker,  Marcos,  who  was  76 
years  old.  He  had  a  handlebar  mustache, 
wore  a  white  bandana,  and  he  sang 
beautiful  folk  songs.  He  didn't  speak 
English,  but  through  an  available  inter- 
preter would  say,  typically,  'The  older 
generation  wants  to  know  how  the 
younger  generation  is  doing  today.'  But 
even  without  someone  to  translate,  com- 
munication was  so  easy,  so  smooth,"  said 
Nollet. 


A  small  stone  lion  head  is  believed  to  be  part 
of  the  original  decoration  from  the  castle's 
living  quarters. 


After  the  shards  were  washed,  they 
were  bagged,  tagged  and  stored  in 
Hassib's.  But  not  all  pottery  remained  in 
fragments.  Mary  Buonocore,  '81,  an  art 
history  major  who  discovered  a  broken 
Crusaderware  amphora  with  high  slung 
handles,  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
putting  it  back  together. 

"I  had  never  had  any  actual  experience 
in  art  conservation  except  on  the  dig," 
said  Buonocore,  who  plans  to  make  that 
field  her  career.  "There  were  thousands  of 
pieces,  and  the  amphora  was  thick  ware 
that  had  split  into  inside  and  outside 
fragments.  Some  were  large,  some  were 
splinters.  I  began  with  a  bottom  piece 
which  was  intact,  and  just  began  to  glue  it 
together."  In  two  days,  the  dark  red  wine 
vessel  was  almost  completely  restored  to 
the  admiration  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Other  students  discovered  skills  on  the 
dig.  "Lori  Nollet  began  to  show  a  talent 
for  planning  which  she  did  not  even 
realize  she  had,  so  we  let  her  do  more  of 
that  for  our  trips,"  said  Rosser.  "Bill 
Wishert's  daily  notebook  was  so  good  he 
was  elevated  to  the  status  of  trench  super- 
visor." Mindy  Herman,  '82,  an  art  history 
major,  discovered  a  rare  glass  vase  and 
because  of  her  patience  in  excavating 
delicate  and  priceless  objects,  she  exca- 
vated the  vase  and  a  broken  sugar  pot  on 
the  mill  room  floor.  Inquisitive  Bea  Solis, 
'82,  a  history  major,  quickly  grasped 
which  pottery  fragments  were  the  more 
valuable,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
preliminary  sorting  of  shards. 

3:30  p.m. 

Free  time.  'Three  or  four  of  us  would 
go  to  the  beach  near  a  hotel  and  soak  our 
bones  in  the  sea,"  said  Nollet.  Another 
group  might  go  to  Fat  Boys  and  drink  keo 
beer,  strong  like  a  light-colored  ale,  at  an 
outdoor  cafe.  And  for  the  exhausted  there 
was  always  the  opportunity  to  go  home, 
take  a  shower,  and  have  tea. 

"It  was  the  local  custom  after  four 
o'clock  to  take  a  nap  but  I  didn't  want  to 
sleep,"  said  Nollet.  "I  was  afraid  I'd  miss 
out  on  something.  Some  of  us  might  go 
into  town  and  visit  the  shops  or  the  open 
air  market. 


'I  think  it's 

important  to  make 

history  come  alive 

for  the  students' 


"Everyone  knew  we  were  foreigners;  it 
was  such  an  ego  trip,"  said  Nollet.  "The 
people  are  so  friendly.  They  would  look 
at  us  right  in  the  eye  and  say,  'Hello, 
hello,  what's  your  name?'" 


"The  tavernas  were  very  cozy,"  said 
Keenan  Hagenburg,  a  senior  economics 
and  Latin  literature  major.  "But  there 
were  so  many  taverns  in  town  and  so  few 
people  in  them  that  you  wondered  how 
they  stayed  in  business.  I  remember  going 
up  into  one  of  the  mountain  villages  with 
Stewart  Bell;  there  must  have  been  five  or 
six  of  us  all  together.  Stewart  started 
chatting  with  an  old  man  at  a  table,  and 
the  next  thing  we  knew  the  man  offered 


to  buy  our  coffees.  These  people  may  be 
poorer  by  our  standards  but  they  are 
warm,  open,  and  patient  to  strangers, 
though  they  have  a  reason  not  to  be,  I 
think.  In  our  country  we  have  so  much, 
yet  we're  cold  to  foreigners." 

8  p.m. 

Dinner.  Prepared  by  John  Rosser's  wife 
Claire  and  a  Cypriot  cook,  dinner  was 
served  on  the  palm-shaded  patio  of  the 
Maroulla  house  where  five  of  the  BC 
women  stayed.  Displayed  on  one  of  the 
four  picnic  tables  was  the  feast:  green 
beans  in  oil  and  tomatoes,  fresh  salads, 
rice,  fresh  bread.  Twice  a  week  there  was 
meat,  usually  a  highly  spiced  beef,  and 
frequently  swordfish,  inexpensive  on 
Cyprus,  which  was  grilled  in  big  chunks. 
There  was  also  Cypriot  wine,  water  and 
the  tea. 


Small  clay  urn,  above,  was  excavated  from  the 
castle  ruins  by  Mindy  Herman,  '82,  at  left. 


The  people  would 

look  us  right  in  the 

eye  and  say,  "Hello, 

what's  your  name?"  ' 


"Before  dinner  we  were  grubby,  dirty 
from  the  work  we'd  done  all  day,"  said 
Nollet.  "And  in  the  afternoon  we'd  gone 
our  separate  ways.  Now  at  dinner  we'd 
come  back  together,  shiny  clean,  the  girls 
would  wear  skirts,  perfume. 

"I  wanted  to  stop  having  dinner,  I  was 
gaining  so  much  weight,"  said  Nollet, 
"but  I  couldn't  stay  away.  There  was  so 
much  laughter  and  story-telling  at  dinner. 
Stewart  Bell,  Peter  and  Elektra  Megaw 
would  tell  a  story  about  a  country  they'd 
been  to,  something  they  had  seen.  We 
thirsted  to  hear  their  stories;  the  British 
were  so  worldly,  had  done  so  much,  had 
lived  such  a  zestful  life." 

Saturday  was  usually  a  day  of  rest, 
Sunday  time  for  excursions,  when  the 
group  would  rent  a  bus  and  tour  moun- 
tain villages  and  local  antiquities.  During 
a  spring  semester  seminar  students  had 
prepared  reports  on  these  sites  in  advance. 
Once  arrived,  they  shared  the  information 
with  others.  They  saw  a  play  in  an 
ancient  Greek  theater,  and  ran  a  foot  race 
in  a  Hellenistic  stadium,  crowning  the  vic- 
tor with  a  wreath  of  weeds  for  laurels. 

"I  think  it's  important,  when  teaching 
history,  to  make  it  come  alive  for  the 
students,"  said  Rosser. 

"We  used  to  kid  John  that  he  lived  in 
the  12th  century,  while  the  rest  of  us  had 
to  function  in  the  20th,"  quipped 
McCarthy.  "One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
trip,  in  addition  to  all  the  archaelology, 
was  meeting  the  people  who  lived  there. 
We  had  studied  about  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion of  1974.  While  we  were  on  the  island 
we'd  hear  the  Cypriots  talk  about  that 
time.  I  remember  one  was  telling  me 
about  an  old  neighbor,  then  he  caught 
himself  and  said,  'Oh,  well,  we're  not  sup- 
posed to  talk  about  Turks.'" 

Cyprus  is  a  nation  called  by  two 
names:  Kipros  by  the  Greeks,  and  Kibris, 
by  the  Turks  occupying  the  eastern  third 
of  the  island.  But  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  life  is  much  the  same. 


Near  the  white-washed  villages,  where 
banana,  citrus  and  carob  groves  grow, 
shepherds  tending  their  flock  and  farmers 
guiding  mule-drawn  plows  are  familiar 
sights. 

"The  pace  of  life  is  much  slower,  more 
relaxed  than  ours,"  said  Nollet,  recounting 
a  trip  to  one  of  the  mountain  villages  to 
buy  a  brightly-colored  rag  rug,  a  native 
craft.  'We  arrived  at  a  little  white-washed 
house  with  a  bee-hive  shaped  oven  out- 
side the  door.  We  were  greeted  by  a 
woman  60  or  70  years  old,  beautifully 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  black  scarf  over 
her  head.  She  had  borne  maybe  14  chil- 
dren, and  living  with  her  now  was  a  sister 
or  a  friend.  Inside,  her  home  was  very 
simple— two  beds,  a  little  stove.  Just  the 
essentials." 

Elements  of  the  life  lived  centuries  ago 
must  be  gleaned  from  the  fragments  of 
pottery  and  tools  found  on  the  island  at 
sites  like  the  Castle  of  40  Columns.  This 
summer  the  BC  expedition  collected  770 
items,  including  35  small  trays  of  shards, 
and  14  corroded  coins  that  are  now  stored 
in  Hassib's  house  to  await  further  study 
by  an  expert  in  pottery  of  the  late  Roman 
period. 

"We  found  in  the  castle  construction 
trenches  brown  glazed  ware  typical  of  the 
8th  and  9th  century,"  said  Rosser,  "and  it 
will  add  to  the  evidence  that  this  was  a 
Byzantine  castle." 

Much  however,  remains  to  be  done, 
and  Rosser  hopes  to  return  next  year  to 
excavate  yet  another  castle  tower  and  a 
steam  bath.  "Three  days  before  we  left,  I 
found  a  medieval  well,"  said  Lori  Nollet 
proudly.  "But  because  there  wasn't 
enough  time  to  excavate  it  completely,  we 
covered  it  back  up.... For  the  next  expedi- 
tion," she  said. 


Kevin  Mulcahy's  'Eagle  Everymar 

looks  at  the  fun  and  foibles  of  student  life 


Norman 


An  undergrad  thinking  about  law 
school  must  be  prepared  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  with  his  nose  in  a  book,  but  even  the 
most  serious  student  can  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  Kevin  Mulcahy,  '82,  hoping  to 
attend  law  school  next  fall,  has  proved 
that  through  "Norman." 

A  comic  strip  character  appearing 
regularly  in  the  //Heights//,  the  student 
newspaper,  Norman  was  introduced  to 
BC  in  78  as  a  freshman  student  won- 
dering how  to  pronounce  "McEIroy,"  the 
name  of  the  dining  commons.  In  three 
years,  the  big-nosed  character  with  the 
familiar  white  collar  has  advanced 
through  his  freshman,  sophomore  and 
junior  years,  passively  participating  in  just 


about  every  campus  issue  from  the  rat- 
race  of  fall  registration  to  the  hair-raising 
cram  of  final  exams.  Rarely  cracking  a 
smile,  Norman  often  brings  smiles  to  his 
readers. 

Mulcahy  said  he  created  Norman  as  a 
character  who  is  always  present,  but 
never  actively  involved.  The  created  situa- 
tion in  the  strip  indirectly  makes  the  com- 
ment, he  said,  while  Norman  is  simply 
there.  Though  the  purpose  of  the  strip  is 
to  poke  fun,  criticize,  or  to  simply  make 
an  observation  about  students  on  campus, 
an  opinionated  word  never  leaves  the 
mouth  of  Norman. 

Mulcahy  came  to  BC  from  his  native 
Springfield  with  only  an  interest  in  art 


when  he  decided  to  begin  the  Norman 
comic  strip.  The  first  strip  led  to  about  50 
more  over  the  last  three  years. 

Executive  vice  president  of  UGBC 
(Undergraduate  Government  of  Boston 
College),  Mulcahy  would  like  to  go  on  to 
law  school  when  he  graduates  in  the 
spring.  The  field  of  advertising,  however, 
he  said,  has  grown  increasingly  appealing 
to  him. 

Will  Norman  follow  Mulcahy  wherever 
he  goes?  That  depends  on  Mulcahy... or 
perhaps  it  depends  on  Norman  too.  After 
all,  Mulcahy  can  relate  to  Norman. 
"Sometimes  it  scares  me  how  much,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh. 

D.N. 


Jane  Edmonds,  JD'77: 

'You  have  to  dare' 


by  Paul  Hennessy 

As  a  "spanking  new  entrepreneur"  con- 
sulting with  a  wide  range  of  clients  on 
human,  governmental  and  corporate  rela- 
tions, Jane  Center  Edmonds,  JD77,  says 
her  latest  enterprise  might  best  be  called 
"Ideas,  Inc." 

That  title  would  reflect  the  personality 
and  spirit  of  the  vivacious  39-year-old 
mother  of  four  teen-agers  who  recently 
embarked  on  a  new  career  tack  after 
working  with  two  other  BC  graduates — 
Gov.  Edward  King,  '48  and  Mayor  Kevin 
White,  JD'55— in  service  to  Massachusetts 
and  Boston. 

Drawing  on  experience  gained  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental relations  during  1980-81  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion Against  Discrimination  (MCAD) 
from  1977  to  1980,  Edmonds  is  now 
heading  a  consulting  service  designed  to 
help  employers  improve  working  condi- 
tions and  avoid  legal  problems.  She  is 
assisting  in  executive  placement  of 
minorities  and  women,  while  conducting 
programs  that  focus  on  sexual  harrass- 
ment,  productivity  enhancement  and  cor- 
porate responsibility. 

"Most  of  my  work  involves  developing 
educational  programs  under  the  umbrella 
of  what  might  be  called  'the  changing 
work  force,'"  she  said.  "For  someone  like 
me  who's  been  involved  with  civil  rights 
from  childhood  to  the  present,  it  is  very 
satisfying  to  be  working  with  these  new 
developments  in  employment." 

Speaking  of  current  projects,  involving 
both  educational  preventive  measures  and 
"containment"  of  existing  problems,  she 
says,  "It's  an  exciting  area  and  my 
associates  and  I  are  opinionated  enough  to 
believe  employers  will  benefit.  It  often  is 
in  a  company's  best  interest  to 
demonstrate  enlightened  attitudes.  The 
idea  is  to  design  positively-pitched  pro- 
grams which  have  joint  benefits  for 
employers  and  employees.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  dollars  to  be  saved  by 
creating  good  morale  among  employees." 

From  her  office  in  downtown  Boston, 
Edmonds  draws  on  the  services  of  people 
with  whom  she  has  previously 
worked— "my  talented  acquaintances"  she 
calls  them— and  also  provides  services  for 
the  national  accounting  firm  of  Fox  and 
Company.  "I'm  team-oriented,"  she  says. 
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"You  lose  your  ability  to  do  things  when 
you  think  you  can  do  them  all  alone." 

Acutely  aware  that  "nobody  makes  it 
entirely  on  their  own,"  the  cum  laude  1973 
Radcliffe  graduate  expresses  gratitude 
toward  people  and  situations  that  helped 
her  along  the  way.  A  definite  boost  was 
BC  Law  School,  which  she  calls  "one  of 
the  best  experiences  I've  ever  had."  She 
also  describes  Richard  Huber,  Law  School 
dean  who  tore  up  her  resignation  letter  at 
a  particularly  low  point  in  her  legal 
studies,  as  "a  major  force  in  my  life." 

Growing  up  in  Cambridge,  Edmonds 
was  discouraged  from  applying  to 
Radcliffe — despite  good  high  school 
grades — because  of  mediocre  SAT  scores. 
Her  talents  in  music  and  dance  led  her  in- 
stead to  one  semester  at  Boston  University 
and  then  to  several  state  colleges  before 
transferring  to  Radcliffe.  "I  don't  believe 
in  the  Educational  Testing  Service,"  she 
says.  "If  I  had  paid  attention  to  those 
scores,  I'd  never  have  gone  anyplace." 

While  at  Radcliffe,  Edmonds  began  her 
political  career  by  running  a  "grass  roots" 
campaign  for  a  school  committee  seat  in 
her  hometown  of  Sharon.  She  won  and 
later  became  chairperson  of  that 
sometimes  tumultuous  committee  during 
her  law  school  days  in  1975  and  1976. 

Deciding  on  BC  Law  School  because  of 
its  size  and  the  opportunity  for  close  con- 
tact with  faculty,  she  calls  the  legal  educa- 
tion "really  excellent,"  but  adds  that  a 
"humane  quality"  is  a  uniquely  personal 
dimension  of  the  environment  there.  As 
an  example,  she  describes  the  "continued 
encouragement"  she  received  from  Dean 
Huber  during  a  period  when  her  mother 
died  of  cancer  and  she  and  her  husband 
Stephen,  operations  manager  for 
Teradyne  Corp.,  were  seriously  injured  in 
a  head-on  auto  accident. 

"You  couldn't  have  imagined  a  more 
difficult  set  of  circumstances  than  Jane  en- 
dured that  year,"  recalls  Huber.  "She  had 
political  pressures  from  the  Sharon  School 
Committee,  family  tragedies  and  her  own 
physical  problems,  but  you  have  to  pro- 
vide support  for  someone  that  talented. 
She's  not  only  bright  and  an  excellent  at- 
torney, but  she's  also  a  first-class  citizen 
who  has  a  real  instinct  to  help  others." 
At  graduation,  Edmonds  received  the 
Law  School's  Community  Service  Award, 


Jane  Edmonds 

given  annually  to  the  student  exhibiting 
the  most  dedication  to  improving  the 
public  welfare,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
MCAD.  Noting  that  Huber  supported  her 
candidacy  for  the  commission  post,  she 
said,  "I  didn't  have  my  life  completely 
together  throughout  law  school  and  it  was 
only  in  the  last  year  that  I  began  to  gain 
confidence.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
compassion  shown  by  the  dean  and  others 
took  me  through  all  the  rough  stages. 
Anyone  who  can  get  that  kind  of  support 
is  very  fortunate." 

Huber  says  he  considered  Edmonds  an 
"ideal  choice"  for  the  MCAD.  "I  think  she 
provided  an  extremely  valuable  service  to 
the  state,"  he  said.  "In  that  role,  her  later 
position  with  city  government  and  her 
new  enterprise,  she  has  justified  our  con- 
fidence in  her.  She's  vital,  intelligent,  en- 
thusiastic and  has  a  special  ability  to  get 
people  excited  about  projects." 

Looking  back,  Edmonds  says  the  state 
commission  did  a  "respectable  job"  during 
her  three  years,  but  she  continues  to  be 
critical  of  the  state's  affirmative  action 
record.  "Our  responsibility  was  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  state,"  she  said.  "Our  ser- 
vice was  to  the  people,  not  to  governors 
or  any  other  political  figures." 

In  her  subsequent  role  in  city  govern- 
ment, she  seemed  to  have  good  relations 
with  Mayor  White,  but  remained  critical 
of  affirmative  action  accomplishments. 
"Boston  may  be  booming  in  certain  areas 
like  the  waterfront  or  Quincy  Market," 


she  says,  "but  you  can't  forget  about  Blue 
Hill  Avenue,  Southie,  minority  unemploy- 
ment and  the  three  percent  housing  vacan- 
cy rate." 

In  a  Boston  Globe  article  at  the  time  of 
her  departure  from  city  government  last 
March,  Edmonds  characterized  the  move 
as  one  she  hoped  would  allow  her  more 
latitude  for  independent  action.  More 
recently,  she  referred  to  both  past  political 
frustrations  and  future  hopes  when  she 
said,  "I  find  it  a  joy  not  to  be  thinking 
about  politics.  I  like  what  I'm  doing  now 
because  I  have  control  and  can  choose 
what  I  want  to  do.  You  go  into  business 
for  yourself  because  you  can  provide  ser- 
vices people  need  and  clients  will  pay  for 
your  talents  whether  you're  purple  or  any 
other  color.  I  now  have  a  national  market 
and  the  sky's  the  limit." 

Those  who  know  and  work  with  Jane 
Edmonds  express  the  same  kind  of  con- 
fidence in  her  energy,  abilities  and  poten- 
tial that  she  does.  Prof.  Robert  Berry, 
who  was  heading  BC  Law  School  admis- 
sions when  she  arrived,  remembers  her  as 
one  who  may  have  "undersold"  herself  at 
first  but  who  gained  momentum  despite 
some  serious  setbacks.  "I  think  law  school 
helped  Jane  build  confidence  in  her 
abilities,"  he  commented.  "By  the  time  she 
left  here,  she  was  really  sailing  along." 

A  law  school  classmate,  Theresa 
McGlynn  Cabrera,  JD'77,  assisted  in  plan- 
ning for  Edmonds'  new  consulting 
business  and  recalls  those  early 
brainstorming  sessions  as  filled  with  "an 
awful  lot  of  energy  channeled  to  the 
things  she  believes  in."  Cabrera,  a  1971 
Newton  College  graduate  who  served  as 
corporation  counsel  to  the  city  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals,  said  she 
most  admires  her  friend's  ability  to  "feel 
very  deeply  about  people  and  implement 
her  ideas  to  help  them." 

In  numerous  public  appearances,  Ed- 
monds emphasizes  that  graduates  of  the 
best  colleges  have  an  obligation  to  care 
for  and  help  others.  As  a  "director-at- 
large"  of  the  Radcliffe  College  Alumnae 
Association,  she  constantly  asked 
graduates,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  degree?" 

Speaking  before  a  group  of  Black  Har- 
vard seniors  last  May,  she  probed  at  the 
same  point.  "I'm  tough  on  them  because 


'She's  not  only 

bright  and  an 

excellent  attorney, 

but  she's  also  a 

first-class  citizen' 


we've  had  the  chance  to  be  educated  at  a 
leading  institution.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
happy  with  them  if  they  only  become  in- 
vestment bankers.  I  don't  mind  ruffling 
their  feathers  by  telling  them  some  of  the 
gruesome  details  about  life  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Charles.  It's  okay  if  you  take 
your  Harvard  degree  and  market  it,  but 
you  have  to  do  something  for  others 
besides  yourself." 

Conscious  of  a  current  "me-orientation" 
among  graduates,  Edmonds  added, 
"We've  become  too  self-centered.  We 
have  a  choice  of  putting  our  heads  down 
or  learning,  growing  and  reaching  out  to 
a  broad-based  group  of  people — not  only 
those  of  our  own  race.  If  poor  whites  and 
blacks — the  have-nots — get  together  in 
this  city,  they'll  be  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with." 

In  the  few  months  she  has  been 
operating  the  business,  Edmonds  has 
shown  herself  to  be  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  She  did  such  an  effective  job 
consulting  for  Fox  and  Co.,  the  accoun- 
ting firm  created  a  more  central  position 
for  her  as  consultant  for  their  eastern 
district  offices. 

In  addition  to  developing  more  educa- 
tional programs  for  managers,  supervisors 
and  employees  of  various  organizations, 
Edmonds  also  recently  placed  a  black 
woman  in  a  high  executive  position  for  a 
major  stock-broking  firm  in  Boston. 

Originally  viewing  the  recruiting  func- 
tion as  less  interesting,  she  became  more 
enthusiastic  as  she  realized  the  necessary 
educational  preparation  required  before 
minorities  and  women  can  feel  comfor- 
table in  organizational  leadership  roles.  "I 
know  something  about  power,"  she 
remarked.  "When  you  have  token  people 
placed  in  top  positions,  they  are  usually 
not  effective.  Minorities  and  women  have 


to  be  taught  to  be  more  sure  in  their 
public  presentations.  I  know,  as  someone 
who's  been  burned,  that  employers  and 
supervisors  can  be  shallow.  You  can  miss 
promotions  or  lose  jobs  because  you  lack 
certain  communication  techniques  or 
because  a  boss  won't  have  the  guts  to 
honestly  tell  you  how  you're  performing." 

In  all  of  this,  Edmonds  exudes  the  feel- 
ing that  "being  in  your  own  business  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  things  anyone 
can  do."  She  is  also  exploring  such  ideas 
as  a  "children's  component,"  a  non-profit 
sector  program  in  which  she  might  assist 
public  school  systems.  "I  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  if  you  help  a  child,  the 
society  will  be  better  off,"  she  says.  "I'm 
thinking  about  ways  I  might  do  that." 

How  she  manages  simultaneously  to 
raise  a  family  and  pursue  her  professional 
goals  is  one  question  many  less  energetic 
mortals  might  ask.  She  replies  that,  "You 
take  one  thing  at  a  time,"  but  notes  that 
she  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  attend  evening 
events  more  than  twice  a  week,  allowing 
the  family  to  gather  around  the  dinner 
table  most  evenings.  There's  also  a  Satur- 
day house-cleaning  ritual  in  which 
everyone  participates.  Of  her  husband, 
she  says,  "He's  the  stability  in  our 
family." 

The  guiding  Edmonds'  philosophy  at 
the  moment  seems  to  be  "You  have  to 
dare."  That  sense  enabled  her  to  over- 
come initial  trepidations  abut  starting  her 
own  venture.  She  combined  that  courage 
with  an  experimental  creativity  she  also 
expresses  in  dancing,  playing  the  piano 
and  hooking  colorful  rugs. 

"I'm  happiest  when  I  have  a  chance  to 
try  things,"  she  says.  "I  don't  mind  fail- 
ing. Once  you  figure  out  who  you  are  and 
what's  important  to  you,  you  can't  let 
anyone  ruffle  you  too  much.  If  you  fail, 
so  what?  You  cry... and  then  go  on." 
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Questions  and  answers 

about  the  increasingly  selective  way 

in  which  the  University  admits  its  future  alumni 


Alumni  have  often  asked  John  Wissler, 
executive  director  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, questions  about  the  admissions 
policy  of  the  University.  To  prepare 
himself  better  for  answering  those  ques- 
tions, Wissler  sat  down  recently  with  John 
Maguire,  dean  of  admissions,  records  and 
financial  aid,  and  Charles  Nolan,  director 
of  admissions,  to  talk  about  the  signifi- 
cant changes  in  admissions  here  and  how 
they've  effected  policy.  Even  those  alumni 
who  don't  ask  Wissler  questions  may  be 
interested  in  that  conversation,  and 
excerpts  follow. 


Children  of  alumni 

Wissler:  Could  you  explain  the  admissions 
policy  on  alumni  sons  and  daughters? 
What  about  brother,  sister  and  grand- 
parent relationships?  Some  schools  group 
all  these  together  as  "legacies." 

Nolan:  The  admissions  office  definition  of 
those  who  have  a  relationship  with  an 
alumnus  of  BC  is  that  they  must  be  a  son 
or  daughter  of  a  graduate,  not  a  grand- 
child or  other  relationship.  We  have  to 
make  this  distinction  because  of  the 
number  of  applications  we're  dealing 
with. 

It's  certainly  been  our  understanding 
that  we  would  strive  to  achieve  a 
freshman  class  of  15  percent  sons  and 
daughters  of  alumni. 

Maguire:  Beyond  that,  on  our  applica- 
tions, we  ask  a  question  about  alumni 
relationships  and  very  often  we  read  that 
someone  is  a  grandson  or  grandaughter  of 
an  alumnus.  Obviously  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  we  can  take  special  relationships  of 
that  kind  into  account.  But,  overall,  our 
goal  is  15  percent  sons  and  daughters  of 
alumni,  in  the  narrow  sense,  rather  than 
those  relationships  that  might  be  termed 
"legacy." 


Over  the  past  few  years,  the  percentage 
of  our  total  applicant  pool  that  is  alumni 
sons  and  daughters  has  been  around  eight 
percent,  and  our  goal  has  been  to  admit  a 
class  that  is  15  percent.  Statistics  them- 
selves indicate  an  affirmative  action  effort 
is  being  made  consistent  with  out  policy 
to  recognize  tradition  and  family 
relationships. 

Nolan:  The  question  might  be  asked,  "Do 
we  have  a  preference  for  alumni  sons  and 
daughters?"  And  the  answer  is,  "Yes,  we 
do."  Fifty-six  percent  of  alumni  sons  and 
daughters  were  admitted  to  BC  last  year, 
as  compared  to  34  percent  of  all  others 
That  graphically  shows  we're  sensitive  to 
sons  and  daughters  of  alumni. 

Housing  for  local  applicants 

Wissler:  What's  the  policy  on  housing  for 
students  who  live  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  University?  There  seems  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  Do  we  exclude  local  students 
from  housing? 

Nolan:  Housing  at  BC  is  similar  to  admis- 
sions here— it's  very  selective.  We  have 
5,200  resident  spaces  for  students,  and  last 
year,  as  well  as  previous  years,  90  percent 
of  those  who  applied  to  BC  wanted 
housing. 


This  past  year,  we  had  an  increase  in 
the  retention  of  upperclassmen .  That 
meant  we  had  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  incoming  class  by  10  percent,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  housing 
spaces. 

Maguire:  To  be  totally  blunt  and  honest, 
we  are,  in  a  way,  excluding  from  housing 
applicants  who  live  within  a  certain  com- 
muting distance. 

If  someone  comes  to  you  and  says, 
"John,  my  niece  didn't  get  housing 
because  she's  from  Milton,  right?"  the 
answer  is  probably,  "Yes,  that  is  right, 
but  it's  only  part  of  the  reason." 

We  do  have  an  unofficial  radius,  not  so 
much  a  geographical  radius  as  a  time 
radius — how  long  it  will  take  someone  to 
get  from  BC  to  a  particular  spot.  If  appli- 
cants live  within  that  radius,  they  could 
be  admitted,  even  though  they  want 
housing,  without  that  housing.  If  they  live 
outside  that  radius,  and  if  they're  admit- 
ted, they're  going  to  be  offered  housing. 

So  if  someone's  from  Arlington,  Lex- 
ington, or  in  our  example,  Milton,  and 
gets  admitted,  it's  possible  they  could  be 
admitted  without  housing.  In  the  past 
couple  of  years,  on  an  average,  of  all 
those  students  who  live  within  this 
mythical  commuting  radius  who  wanted 
housing,  and  who  were  admitted,  about 
50  percent  were  offered  resident  status. 
That's  based  on  the  admissions 
committee's  judgment  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicant. 

Wissler:  But  living  in  Milton  does  not 
exclude  someone  from  getting  housing. 

Maguire:  Absolutely  true.  There  are  many 
Milton  students  today  living  at  Boston 
College. 

Nolan:  We're  considering  contracting  the 
radius.  Our  tradeoff  is  that  people  who 
might  have  been  admitted  because  they 
lived  within  the  commuting  radius  last 
year  could  be  outside  the  reasonable 
commuting  distance  and  be  denied  admis- 
sion. That's  a  point  to  be  considered. 

Maguire:  It's  complicated.  It  used  to  be 
that  we  would  accept  someone  from 
Manhattan  without  any  housing,  but  it 
didn't  make  any  sense.  If  someone  is 
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accepted  from  Western  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  or  New  York,  they  will 
automatically  be  offered  housing. 

Within  the  commuting  distance,  because 
we  do  not  have  enough  available  beds, 
and  because  there's  an  imbalance  in  the 
resident  and  commuter  populations,  we 
do  offer  some  admissable  candidates  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  BC,  but  without 
housing. 

We  do  in  fact  discriminate  against  peo- 
ple because  of  where  they  live.  The  way 
we  make  the  decision  to  offer  resident 
space  is  not  a  random  choice,  however, 
but  is  based  on  an  evaluation  by  the 
admissions  committee  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  student. 

The  'well-rounded'  applicant 

Wissler:  How  does  admissions  view  the 
application  of  the  fine  young  man  or 
woman  who  doesn't  have  superior  grades 
but  is  well-rounded  in  terms  of  extracur- 
ricular activities? 

Nolan:  The  superior  kid  is  generally  a 
well-qualified,  well-rounded  individual  in 
many  respects.  He  or  she  has  not  only 
been  a  great  student,  but  involved  in  a 
number  of  extracurricular  activities  as 
well .  Superior  applicants  are  generally 
both  and  that's  what  puts  them  at  the  top 
of  our  evaluation. 


Maguire:  I  interviewed  a  young  woman 
today  who  was  applying  to  transfer.  "My 
GPA  is  2.7,"  she  said,  "but  I  play  tennis 
and  do  this."  I  told  her,  "Do  you  realize 
that  with  the  size  of  our  transfer  applicant 
pool,  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
who  play  tennis  and  do  this  and  do  that 
whose  grade  point  average  is  a  3.7."  They 
have  both  things  going  for  them. 

When  we  evaluate  the  credentials  of  a 
candidate,  we  look  at  both  academic  and 
personal  aspects.  We're  not  just  interested 
in  how  well  someone's  done  in  class.  We 
do  look  for  leadership,  extracurricular 
activities,  particularly  those  of  substance, 
and  it  is  very  much  a  multivariate 
decision. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  an  academic 
institution  first  and  foremost.  We  do  look 
at  academic  credentials,  even  if  they're 
not  the  only  things  we  evaluate. 

We're  not  talking  about  the  valedic- 
torian who  does  nothing  or  the  kid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class  who  does  everything. 
The  tough  case  is  when  you've  got 
somebody  10th  in  his  class  and  does 
nothing  versus  someone  who's  50th  in  his 
class  and  does  everything.  Then  you're  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

We're  very  happy  to  take  those 
straight,  sharp-elbowed  scholars  who 
some  would  consider  one-dimensional — all 
they  do  is  study.  Those  students  are  a 
leavening  force  that  makes  the  environ- 
ment more  intellectually  challenging.  We 
invite  them.  We  wouldn't  want  a  whole 
class  of  them,  but  they  do  have  a  place  in 
our  community. 

The  role  of  SAT  scores 

Wissler:  When  I  receive  inquiries  con- 
cerning admissions,  many  people  start 
with  the  statement  the  applicant  has 
"great  SATs."  How  does  BC  view  SAT 
scores? 

Nolan:  The  most  important  criterion  for 
admission  here  is  past  academic  perfor- 
mance. There's  a  strong  correlation 
between  how  well  a  student  does  in  high 
school  and  how  well  he  or  she  does  at 
BC. 

If  someone  has  great  aptitude  as  shown 
through  the  SATs  and  hasn't  had  a  cor- 
relation with  respect  to  their  performance, 
we're  not  favorably  impressed  compared 
to  someone  who's  overachieved  and  has 
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"average"  college  boards.  I'm  always 
somewhat  leery  of  people  who  cite  some- 
one's "great  SATs,"  because  often  what 
follows  is  that  their  record  doesn't  reflect 
that. 

We  feel  most  strongly  about  the  past 
performance  of  an  individual,  almost  irre- 
spective of  their  SATs.  At  the  same  time, 
20  percent  of  the  incoming  students  in 
A&S  this  year  had  over  600  in  verbal, 
and  35  percent  over  600  in  math.  We  do 
get  students  with  strong  SATs;  they're 
also,  though,  near  the  top  of  their  class  as 
well. 

Maguire:  We've  turned  down  people  with 
800s  in  the  SATs.  They  had  perfect 
scores,  but  abysmal  records.  Obviously  if 
someone  has  high  scores  in  SATs  and  a 
less  impressive  record,  you'd  want  to  take 
a  second  or  third  look  to  determine 
reasons  for  the  disparity. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it's  altogether 
possible  to  get  high  SATs  and  be  a  lazy, 
unmotivated,  indifferent,  surly,  unin- 
volved  student.  High  SATs  alone  aren't  a 
qualifier,  just  as  low  SATs  aren't  a 
disqualifier. 

We  recently  did  a  study  of  a  group  of 
high  achievers  at  BC.  We  found  there  are 
over  50  people  with  grade  point  averages 
in  excess  of  3.0  who  had  combined  SATs 
of  less  than  800.  It's  very  possible  to  do 
well  with  low  SATs. 

Nolan:  We  recognize  the  value  of  SATS 
in  the  admissions  process  but  we  don't 
overemphasize  them.  We  are  more  inter- 
ested in  what  a  person  has  achieved  over 
a  four-year  period  in  high  school  than  in 
a  three-hour  exam  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Forgotten  the  local  student? 

Wissler:  Some  alumni  remind  me  with 
pride  that  BC  used  to  be  a  commuter 
school  and  complain  the  University  has 
"forgotten  the  local  kid."  How  do  you 
respond  to  that  statement? 

Maguire:  BC  has  always  been  Boston's 
college — that  was  part  of  its  founding 
tradition.  One  of  the  values  com- 
municated from  Fr.  Monan  and  the 
Trustees  is  that  BC  should  continue  to  be 
thought  of  as  Boston's  college. 
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Ironically,  fortuitously  today,  despite 
the  fact  that  our  housing  has  multiplied 
by  a  factor  of  10  since  I  was  a  student 
here  in  the  late  '50s  and  early  '60s,  we 
have  more  local  students  at  BC  than 
we've  ever  had  in  our  history.  That's  an 
important  point  to  note. 

It's  also  important  to  underscore  that 
BC's  a  much  larger  institution  than  it's 
ever  been  and  that  we're  also  much  more 
national  than  we've  ever  been.  There's  no 
contradiction  there.  There  are  larger 
numbers  of  local  kids,  but  the  percentage 
is  somewhat  lower  because  of  our 
national  reach  and  our  total  applicant 
pool. 

It's  important  to  understand  that  for 
BC's  long-term  prosperity,  we  must  have 
a  national  outreach.  The  number  of 
graduating  high  school  seniors  in  our  six 
"feeder"  states — Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania — is  going  to 
decrease  more  than  40  percent  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Beyond  that,  our  alumni  have  grown 
more  national.  They  now  are  found  in 
more  states,  in  greater  numbers.  It's  clear 
that  in  many  cases  students  who  have 
long-term  familial  relations  with  BC  will 
be  applying  from  a  distance.  And  we've 
already  argued  that  it  makes  sense  from 
the  point  of  view  of  tradition  and  family 


relationships  to  be  more  receptive  to 
alumni  sons  and  daughters,  wherever  they 
are. 

We  can  continue  to  be  Boston's  college 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  more  residen- 
tial population  for  our  own  survival  and 
prosperity.  We  can  continue  to  reach  out 
for  commuters  and  local  students  who 
want  to  live  on  campus  and  have  a  full 
residential  experience.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  seek  to  have  student  represen- 
tatives from  all  50  states. 

Wissler:  I've  made  the  point  that  if  some- 
one locally  applies  as  a  commuter,  they 
have  as  good  or  even  better  chance  of 
getting  accepted  as  someone  who's 
applied  for  housing. 

Maguire:  That's  right.  That  has  to  do 
with  numbers.  We're  really  driven  by  the 
marketplace  to  some  extent.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  '70s,  maybe  70-75  percent  of 
applicants  wanted  to  be  residents,  now  it's 
90  percent. 

There's  no  question  that  given  the 
dearth  of  commuter  applicants  these  days 
and  the  fact  that  we'll  never  be  at  parity 
in  housing  with  the  percentages  of  appli- 
cants, we  very  much  value  the  commuter. 
Indeed  a  greater  percentage  of  the  com- 
muting applicants  pool  is  admitted  than 
the  resident  applicant  pool. 

As  someone  who  commuted  to  BC,  a 
first  generation  college  student  from 
Arlington,  I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  BC  if  it  abandoned  its  commitment  to 
the  community,  to  be  Boston's  college.  It 
hasn't  and  it  won't. 

New  policy  for  housing 

Wissler:  We've  gone  to  a  housing  program 
that  includes  a  three-year  guarantee  for 
many  students.  Could  you  explain  the 
policy  and  the  reasons  for  it? 

Nolan:  Essentially  it  comes  down  to  the 
desire  to  allow  all  students  who  apply  to 
BC  the  opportunity  to  have  a  residential 
experience  during  the  course  of  their  four 
years  here.  We  put  together  a  lottery 
system  to  accept  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
incoming  students  with  a  four-year 
guarantee  and  the  remaining  40  percent 
with  three  years  of  housing.  The  system 
guarantees  housing  freshman  year,  but 


then  one  of  the  remaining  three  years 
would  have  to  be  off-campus,  assisted  by 
the  off-campus  housing  office. 

Whether  someone  comes  from  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  or  Milton,  Mass.,  each  one 
is  plugged  into  the  system.  The  response 
from  our  random  computer-generated  lot- 
tery system  would  choose  someone  for 
three  or  four  years  of  housing. 

Wissler:  How  many  more  resident 
students  will  we  be  able  to  accommodate 
under  the  new  policy? 

Maguire:Theoretically,  we  could  design 
the  policy  so  that  Admissions  would  be 
able  to  admit  all  the  resident  students  it 
wanted.  We  feel  that's  not  healthy,  that 
we  would  consign  everyone  to  three  years 
housing.  Instead  we  opted  for  a  reduced 
commitment  to  the  three-year/four-year 
plan  on  a  lottery  basis,  and  we're  satisfied 
with  the  40  percent  level. 

What  it  means  to  us  is  that  instead  of 
having  1,400  resident  spaces  to  work  with 
for  a  class  of  2,000,  we  might  have  1,700 
spaces.  So  we  pick  up  an  extra  300  spaces 
or  so  with  a  policy  that  says  those 
students  who  want  to  come  to  BC,  and 
they  understand  this  before  they  come, 
will  chance  having  only  two  of  their  final 
three  years  on  campus. 

Nolan:  The  program's  been  well-received 
in  this,  its  second  year.  The  yield,  those 
who  accepted  with  three  or  four  years 
housing,  is  just  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  within  a  percentage  point.  Most 
people  see  it  as  a  reasonable  policy,  even 
those  who  weren't  guaranteed  the  four 
years  of  housing. 

Is  BC  an  'elitist'  school? 

Wissler:  Another  statement  I've  heard  fre- 
quently is  that  BC  is  becoming  an  "elitist" 
school.  How  do  you  react  to  that? 

Maguire:  "Elitist"  is  a  red  flag  word,  hard 
to  define.  If  one  means  by  elitist,  simply 
that  over  the  last  10  years  we've  become 
more  selective,  that  we  accept  a  smaller 
percentage  of  our  applicant  pool,  then  we 
must  clearly  plead  guilty. 

If  "elitist"  means  that  somehow  we've 
forgotten  our  traditions,  that  BC  isn't  still 
responsive  to  its  alumni  tradition,  to  its 
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Jesuit,  Catholic  tradition,  to  educationally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  students, 
then  I  think  we  could  say  a  resounding 
not  guilty. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  to  strive  for 
over  the  next  10  years  is  to  make  sure  we 
develop  a  financial  aid  policy,  generally  a 
pricing  policy,  that  insures  we  will  not 
become  an  elitist  school. 

With  our  large  applicant  pool,  it's 
pretty  clear  we  could  reduce  our  commit- 
ment to  heterogeneity,  and  to  economic- 
ally and  educationally  disadvantaged 
students.  I  might  add  the  commuting 
population  fall  into  the  category  of  lower 
income,  as  their  family  income  is  lower 
on  the  average  than  residents. 

But  to  the  extent  we're  less  able  to 
accommodate  individuals  who  might  still 
want  to  commute,  then  we  do  have  a 
problem.  The  reduction  of  federal  funds 
and  the  unlikely  prospect  of  increased  aid 
from  the  state  is  an  important  factor.  If 
we're  going  to  maintain  our  tradition  to 
the  first  generation  college  student,  to  the 
Greater  Boston  student,  if  we're  going  to 
avoid  this  charge  of  elitism,  a  good  part 
of  it  is  going  to  come  about  as  a  result  of 
a  pricing,  financial  aid  policy. 

Nolan:  John,  again,  the  change  from 
accepting  85  percent  of  applicants  in  1970 
to  roughly  35  percent  overall  and  24  per- 


cent in  SOM  does  make  BC  somewhat 
"elite."  At  least  in  this  context,  we're 
selective — we're  among  the  200  top 
schools  in  terms  of  admissions  selectivity, 
according  to  Barron's  Profiles  for  1982. 

But  in  terms  of  the  negative  connota- 
tions of  elitism,  I  don't  think  most  people, 
who  really  know  Boston  College,  really 
believe  that.  The  students  are  drawn  to 
BC  because  of  its  traditions  and  its 
Jesuitness.  Those  traditions  are  still  very 
much  what  makes  BC  a  distinctive,  attrac- 
tive institution  at  which  to  receive  an 
outstanding  education. 

This  selectivity  is  a  very  healthy  sign. 
It's  a  university  in  transition  and  these  are 
things  people  could  and  should  expect. 

The  actual  admissions  process 

Wissler:  How  about  explaining  the  actual 
admissions  process?  What  goes  into  the 
admissions  decision? 

Nolan:  Each  applicant  is  reviewed  individ- 
ually. What  we  do  is  examine  the 
transcript  that's  sent  along  on  each  stu- 
dent. We  look  very  carefully  at  the 
courses  a  student  has  taken,  whether 
they're  advanced  placement,  honors, 
accelerated,  or  a  straight  academic  pro- 
gram maybe  of  a  weaker  nature.  We  look 
very  carefully  at  the  record. 

We  examine  the  rank  in  class  and  com- 
pare it  with  other  students.  We  look  at 
recommendations  from  a  counselor  and 
teacher.  We  look  carefully  at  extracur- 
ricular activities  and  the  SATs.  We  put 
that  into  an  overall  evaluation  and  begin 
to  compare  one  student  to  the  rest  of  the 
applicant  pool. 

For  the  most  part,  what  BC  does  dif- 
ferently from  others,  perhaps,  is  not  to 
stress  the  SATs.  In  placing  so  much 
importance  on  class  rank,  we're  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  differences  in  that  rank  from 
one  school  to  another.  We  look  at  the 
quality  of  the  school. 

Each  transcript  is  accompanied  by  a 
profile  that  generally  includes  the  number 
of  students  the  high  school  sends  to  four- 
year  schools  and  is  one  way  we  compare 
one  secondary  school  to  another.  As  an 
example,  if  one  high  school  sends  80-90 
percent  of  its  students  to  four-year  institu- 
tions and  another  sends  only  25  percent, 
we  take  that  into  consideration.  Not  to 
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the  point,  however,  where  that  would 
automatically  exclude  someone.  We  look 
at  a  variety  of  factors. 

Maguire:  There's  an  appeal  process  and 
a  special  review  process  within  the  office. 
In  circumstances  when  it's  very  difficult  to 
evaluate  a  candidate — where  a  special 
recommendation  is  made  by  a  staff 
member,  or  he  or  she  comes  from  a  small 
school,  where  you've  got  very  high  SATs 
or  if  you've  got  a  strong  personal  record, 
or  an  enormously  strong  recommendation 
or  something  else  that  lends  a  special 
character  to  that  application — the  admis- 
sions office  will  do  a  second,  third, 
sometimes  a  fourth  review  of  a  folder. 

There  is  an  appeals  process  for  people 
who  feel  something  has  been  overlooked 
in  their  record  or  that  something  should 
be  added.  Among  the  13,000  applications, 
there  are  many  thousands  more  total 
reviews  before  a  final  shakedown  takes 
place. 

Changes  in  applicant  pool 

Wissler:  Many  changes  have  obviously 
taken  place  in  the  applicant  pool  and  have 
led  to  great  competition  for  admission  to 
BC.  What  are  the  most  significant  changes 
that  have  occurred? 

Maguire:  The  first  and  most  obvious 
one  is  that  we've  gone  from  a  point  when 
we  were  accepting  over  80  percent  of  our 
applicants  to  a  point  where,  if  it  weren't 
for  Reaganomics  this  year,  we  might  have 
accepted  fewer  than  30  percent. 

We've  been  talking  about  September 
admissions  and  only  freshmen.  If  we  look 
at  freshman  applicants  for  September, 
there's  an  applicant  pool  of  roughly 
13,000  from  which  we  accept  maybe 
4,000-4,200  for  a  class  of  1,900-2,000. 

Ten  years  ago  we  might  have  been  talk- 
ing about  an  applicant  pool  of  5,000  from 
which  we  accepted  maybe  4,200  for 
roughly  the  same  size  class.  You  add 
transfers  and  January  admissions  and 
you're  talking  about  a  situation  where 
we're  approaching  16,000-17,000  under- 
graduate applications  per  year  compared 
with  one-third  that  number  10-12  years 
ago. 

We  had  virtually  no  transfer  applica- 
tions, no  January  applications  10  years 


ago.  It's  a  totally  different  situation.  That 
is  a  phenomenon  that  leads  to  the  charge 
of  elitism  because  there's  great  anxiety 
among  alumni  who  remember  the  good 
old  days  when  they  were  admitted. 

When  these  alumni  review  their  sons' 
and  daughters'  credentials,  often  they're 
able  to  argue  the  credentials  are  stronger 
than  their  own.  Therefore,  they  ask,  why 
can't  the  son  or  daughter,  or  next  door 
neighbor,  or  nephew  be  admitted? 

When  you're  in  a  situation  where 
you've  changed  your  standards  from  vir- 
tually open  admission  to  very  selective,  it 
creates  an  entirely  different  situation. 

Number  two — the  resident/commuter 
breakdown.  We  had  500  beds  in  1961, 
we've  got  over  5,000  now — that's  a 
dramatic  change. 

Another  important  change  is  financial 
aid.  In  1970-75,  we  had  one  of  the  largest 
federal  financial  aid  programs  in  the  coun- 
try. Today,  we're  in  a  much  less  secure 
position  in  regard  to  federal  funds.  We 
have  to  look  much  more  carefully  at  what 
we  can  do  with  our  own  institutional 
funds.  And  that's  where  pricing  comes  in. 

One  of  the  most  important  phenomena 
is  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  at  BC.  As 
we  entered  the  '70s,  roughly  60  percent  of 
students  were  men.  As  we  enter  the  '80s, 
56  percent  of  all  students  are  women  and 
58  percent  of  the  entering  class  this  year 
were  women. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  that  is  two 
of  our  colleges— Education  and  Nursing- 
— are  principally  female  and  another  part 
is  there  is  a  much  higher  demand  among 
women  for  professional  education — 
management,  pre-law,  pre-med. 

Location  has  always  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  our  attractiveness.  Boston  is  viewed 
as  the  "mecca"  of  higher  education  in  the 
country,  perhaps  the  world.  We're  favor- 
ably located,  on  public  transportation,  in 
view  of  Boston,  but  still  with  a  nice 
suburban  campus. 

The  Jesuitness  of  BC  has  been  empha- 
sized in  all  our  literature  and  that  tradi- 
tion has  been  of  tremendous  attraction  to 
students  all  over  the  country,  from  public 
and  private  high  schools,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic. 

Nolan:  It's  the  combination  of  all  these 
things  that's  important.  We  have  a  net- 


work of  people  who  have  graduated  and 
are  pleased  with  BC.  They're  our  greatest 
salespeople.  They're  the  people  who  will 
share  the  experience  of  BC  with  friends, 
colleagues,  neighbors.  You  combine  all 
the  factors  and  BC  would  be  second  to 
very  few  schools  in  the  country. 

Maguire:  When  our  students  carry  their 
enthusiasm  about  BC  to  the  marketplace, 
they  have  a  profound  impact.  If  I  were  to 
cite  one  thing  that  has  made  the  biggest 
difference  in  admissions  at  BC,  it  would 
be  the  volunteer  programs  that  have 
grown  from  handfuls  to  thousands  of  par- 
ticipants. There  are  more  than  600  active 
students,  3,000-plus  active  alumni,  en- 
thusiastically communicating  their  belief 
inBC. 

Nolan:  The  enthusiasm  and  the  vigor 
with  which  alumni,  students  and  faculty 
want  to  share  BC  is  what  has  been  most 
impressive  to  me  in  my  first  year  here. 
The  admissions  office  takes  policies  pro- 
vided us  and  we  work  with  them.  It  is  the 
people  who  make  up  the  University  com- 
munity who  are  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional reputation  the  University  enjoys. 

Maguire:  We  very  much  appreciate  the 
contributions  made  to  us  by  alumni. 

Wissler:  Any  questions  for  me? 

Maguire:  Is  this  conversation  going  to  be 
particularly  helpful  to  you? 

Wissler:  It  sure  is.  Quite  a  few  people  ask 
me  these  questions.  I'm  trying  to  get  good 
answers  for  them. 

Maguire:  We're  in  a  unique  position 
here.  If  not  unique,  certainly  far  different 
from  other  selective  schools.  The  transi- 
tion to  our  level  of  selectivity  has  taken 
place  very  rapidly  over  a  short  period  of 
time,  not  even  a  generation. 

There  hasn't  been  much  time  for  our 
alumni  to  adapt  to  such  significant  dif- 
ferences. Whereas  Harvard  would  have  an 
easy  time  explaining  its  policies  to  alumni, 
we  don't  because  of  the  tremendous 
change.  We're  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  alumni  what's  going  on. 
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Coach  Bicknell:  Confident, 
realistic,  without  bravado 

There  is  no  bravado  to  the  man. 

Talking  in  his  Roberts  Center  office, 
Jack  Bicknell,  named  the  Eagles  29th  head 
football  coach  in  January,  displays  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  and  a  great  deal  of 
realism  in  analyzing  his  situation. 

Bicknell  was  an  assistant  coach  here 
with  Joe  Yukica  for  eight  seasons, 
1968-75.  His  familiarity  with  BC  was  a  big 
help,  he  said  in  a  recent  interview,  in 
adjusting  to  his  new  position.  "I  know  our 
strengths  and  our  limitations.  I  can  be 
realistic." 

This  season  started  off  with  a  bang  for 
the  new  coach,  as  the  Eagles  upset  Texas 
A&M,  13-12.  The  victory  caused  a  lot  of 
excitement  among  many  Eagle  fans,  as 
have  similar  opening  wins.  That  excite- 
ment can  fade  with  a  loss  or  two,  as 
Bicknell  well  knows. 

"It's  happened  here  before,"  he  said, 
discussing  the  reaction  to  the  A&M  win. 
"But  we're  so  far  away  from  getting  really 
excited  about  this  team.  For  me  to  say 
we're  anything  more  than  decent  would 
be  stupid." 

The  second  game  against  North 
Carolina  was  enough  to  add  realism  to 
people's  expectations.  The  Tarheels,  then 
ranked  9th  in  the  country,  beat  the  Eagles 
56-14  on  a  regional  ABC  telecast. 

Bicknell  undoubtedly  was  not  happy 
with  that  performance,  but  his  view  of  the 
program  at  BC  is  more  long-term  than  a 
single  game  or  season.  Looking  ahead,  he 
sees  the  Eagles  in  an  advantageous 
position. 

"We're  the  only  major  college  football 
program  in  quite  a  large  area,"  he  said.  "If 
someone  from  New  England  wants  to  play 
at  this  level  and  be  somewhat  close  to 
home,  they  have  to  go  to  either  Syracuse 
or  Rutgers  if  they  don't  come  here." 

Bicknell's  efforts  this  season,  playing 
against  a  schedule  rated  by  the  NCAA  as 
the  sixth  toughest  of  any  college,  were  to 
make  the  team  be  competitive — not  to  be 
blown  out  of  any  game.  Accomplishing 
that  would  not  only  make  the  season 
more  enjoyable,  it  would  pay  benefits  for 
the  future. 


Coach  Jack  Bicknell 

"If  we  show  we're  competitive," 
Bicknell  said,  "we  have  a  chance  to 
recruit.  If  you  can  recruit,  you  can  win. 

"I'm  a  strong  believer  that  you  don't 
outcoach  the  other  team — it's  who  has  the 
greater  number  of  better  players.  Some 
people  say— and  I  disagree  with  them— 
that  I'm  in  a  no-win  situation.  'You've  got 
this  killer  schedule,'  they'll  say,  'and  how 
can  you  beat  them?' 

"The  schedule  is  pretty  rough  this  year, 
but  I  believe  in  the  long  run  we  can  get 
players  as  good  as  those  on  the  teams 
we're  playing." 

In  his  first  season  as  head  coach  here, 
directing  a  team  on  which  most  of  the 
players  had  come  to  play  for  another 
coach,  with  another  style,  Bicknell's  first 
objective  was  to  make  this  his  program. 
He  did  that,  he  said,  by  being  honest 
with  his  players  about  their  role. 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  tell 
the  kids  the  truth,  and  sometimes  the 
truth  hurt.  There's  no  lack  of  direction  in 
this  program,  and  that's  my  principal 
responsibility — to  provide  that  direction." 

The  foundations  of  Bicknell's  program, 
he  said,  are  discipline  and  "good  kids."  It 
seems  deceptively  simple— "Get  good 
kids,  get  them  to  practice,  play,  and  want 
to  be  as  good  as  possible." 

"I'm  looking  for  good,  solid  kids  to 
whom  football  is  very  important.  Kids 
who  aren't  afraid  to  work.  There  are  95 
players  and  95  individuals,  and  I  don't 
want  to  change  that.  I  want  kids  who 
want  to  accept  the  challenge." 

Accepting  the  challenge  was  what 
Bicknell  did  in  leaving  University  of 
Maine  after  five  seasons  there.  Coaching 


in  a  major  program  is  not  particularly  dif- 
ferent than  in  a  smaller  program,  he  said, 
until  you  look  at  the  intensity  of  the  inter- 
est of  people  surrounding  the  program. 

Last  season,  his  Black  Bears  opened 
against  the  US  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
before  a  small  crowd.  This  year,  more 
than  30,000  packed  Alumni  Stadium  for 
the  opener  against  A&M.  The  North 
Carolina  game  was  viewed  by  millions  on 
ABC.  There  are  differences,  but  they  can 
be  subtle  and  personal. 

"I  prepared  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  same  way  I  prepared  for 
Texas  A&M.  For  me  personally,  the  dif- 
ference between  levels  is  the  challenge. 
Coming  here,  I  know  I'm  in  for  tough 
competition.  Whatever  business  you're  in, 
you  look  for  the  better  competition.  You 
get  excited  about  testing  your  kids  and 
your  program."  And  yourself. 

Bicknell  is  a  man  devoted  not  to  win- 
ning but  to  meeting  a  challenge.  "I  can 
take  losing.  It's  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world.  But  I  can't  take  losing  because  of 
lack  of  desire  or  intensity.  That  would 
drive  me  crazy. 

"You  just  have  to  believe  in  what 
you're  doing.  You  have  a  philosophy  of 
how  to  succeed.  If  it  works,  it  works.  If  it 
doesn't  work  over  a  period  of  time,  you 
lose  your  job.  And  that's  not  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world,  either." 

B.M. 

Nine,  including  woman, 
named  to  Hall  of  Fame 

Nine  new  members — including  basket- 
ball coach  Tom  Davis  and  the  first  female 
inductee,  swimmer  Mary  Kay  Finnerty, 
76 — have  been  selected  to  the  Varsity 
Club  Hall  of  Fame.  The  new  members 


Dr.  Al  Branca,  '39  of  Milton.  Founded 
Blue  Chips  of  Boston  College  Athletics,  a 
group  that  financially  supports  Eagle  var- 
sity teams,  in  1969.  He  is  director  of  this 
group,  which  raises  well  more  than 
$100,000  annually  and  is  involved  in  the 
endowment  of  athletic  scholarships.  Dr. 
Branca  is  chief  radiologist  at  several 
Boston  hospitals. 
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Rev.  William  J.  Commane,  '43  of 

Saugus.  One  of  the  premier  hitters  in 
Eagle  baseball  history.  Although  his  var- 
sity career  was  shortened  by  military  ser- 
vice, he  hit  .425  as  a  sophomore  and  .454 
as  a  junior.  He  is  currently  pastor  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church  in  Saugus. 

Tony  Daukas,  '54  of  Laguna  Beach, 
Cal.  Center  on  the  first  BC  basketball 
team  ever  to  win  20  games  (1951-52). 
Leading  scorer  as  junior  and  senior,  he 
still  ranks  as  10th  highest  all-time  career 
scorer  (1,060  points). 

Tom  Davis  of  Chestnut  Hill.  In  four 
years  as  head  coach  of  basketball,  Davis 
has  brought  the  Eagles  to  a  national  level 
of  success  and  recognition  and  an  overall 
78-37  record.  Last  season,  BC  finished 
23-7  and  advanced  to  the  regional  round 
(Final  16)  of  the  NCAA  championships.  In 
10  years  as  a  college  head  coach,  his 
record  is  194-81  and  he  has  never  had  a 
losing  season.  Davis  joins  Bob  Cousy  as 
the  only  basketball  coaches  in  BC's  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Mary  Kay  Finnerty,  '76  of  Allston.  Set 
BC  records  in  50,  100  and  200  yard 
breaststroke  events  and  was  four-time 
Greater  Boston  champion  in  these 
distances  as  well.  She  also  helped  found 
the  varsity  field  hockey  team  at  BC  and 
was  captain  in  her  junior  and  senior 
seasons.  She  is  women's  swimming  coach 
at  Tufts  University. 

Keith  Francis,  '76  of  Hyattsville,  Md.  A 
middle  distance  runner  who  still  owns 
outright  seven  Boston  College  track 
records.  In  outdoor  competition,  Francis 
set  the  school  standard  in  the  800-yard, 
800-meter  and  mile  runs,  while  he  also 
owns  the  indoor  marks  at  600,  880,  and 
1,000  yards,  and  1,000  meters.  He  was 
New  England  champion  in  each  of  these 
events,  and  was  ranked  No.  2  nationally 
at  the  880-yard  distance.  He  is  a  juvenile 
probation  officer  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Joe  Johnson,  '54  of  Amherst.  Out- 
standing captain  and  fullback  for  Coach 
Mike  Holovak  in  the  early  1950s.  He  led 
the  Eagles  in  rushing  in  his  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  seasons,  and  his  1,707 
career  yards  is  still  eighth  best  in  the  BC 
record  book.  Johnson  is  a  manufacturer's 
representative. 

Mike  Kruczek,  '76  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A 
great  passer  and  team  leader  on  Eagles 
football  squads  of  the  mid-'70s.  His  com- 
pletion percentage  of  68.9  (104  of  151)  set 
an  NCAA  record,  and  his  career  total  of 
225  completions  in  337  attempts  (66.7  per- 
cent) is  a  school  record.  Team  captain  as 
a  senior,  the  club's  record  was  22-11  in  his 
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three  varsity  seasons.  He  was  drafted  by 
the  NFL  champion  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
after  graduation,  and  played  for  the 
Washington  Redskins. 

Warren  Lewis,  '50  of  Shawnee,  Kansas. 
One  of  the  greatest  skaters  and  scorers 
ever  to  play  here.  He  led  the  Eagles  in 
scoring  as  a  freshman  and  spearheaded 
BC's  NCAA  teams  the  next  three  years, 
including  the  1949  national  championship 
squad.  His  122  career  points  rank  him  in 
BC's  top  20  scorers  of  all  time.  He  is 
president  of  a  frozen  food  firm  in  Kansas 
City. 

Formal  induction  ceremonies  will  be 
held  October  30  and  the  inductees  will  be 
introduced  during  halftime  ceremonies  of 
the  BC-Pittsburgh  game  the  following 
day. 


•ins  McElroy,  '80 


Remembrance  of  McElroy 
spurs  soccer  season 

Throughout  this  season  of  tough  com- 
petition, success  and  failure,  Ben  Brewster 
will  also  be  thinking  of  a  young  man  who 
would  have  been  following  the  Eagles 
with  great  interest. 

Tom  McElroy,  '80,  of  Westwood,  BC 
goalie  for  two  seasons  and  co-captain  his 
senior  year,  died  of  cancer  in  July.  He 
was  22  years  old. 

'Tom  was  a  cornerstone  of  the  pro- 
gram," Brewster  said.  "Without  his  con- 
tribution, our  success  in  recent  years 
would  never  have  happened." 

Mr.  McElroy  had  joined  the  team  as  a 
midfielder  his  freshman  year,  but 
volunteered  to  try  for  goalie.  After  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  Brewster  said,  he  earned 
the  starting  spot.  He  still  holds  BC  records 
for  most  shutouts  (career  and  season)  and 
lowest  goals  against  average  (1.05). 

As  a  junior,  Mr.  McElroy  was  named 


all-Greater  Boston  League.  If  he  had 
played  as  a  senior,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  top  three  goalies  in  New 
England,  Brewster  said.  During  his  senior 
year,  Mr.  McElroy  learned  he  had  cancer. 

Though  weakened  by  the  disease  and 
treatment  for  it,  Mr.  McElroy  continued 
to  play  in  a  few  games  his  senior  year  and 
returned  as  a  postgraduate  to  finish  out 
his  eligibility.  It  was  just  before  the  season 
last  year,  Brewster  said,  that  Mr.  McElroy 
learned  he  had  recurring  tumors. 

"He  didn't  want  people  to  treat  him  dif- 
ferently because  he  was  sick,"  Brewster 
said.  "Most  of  the  guys  on  the  team  didn't 
know  he  was  sick." 

When  Mr.  McElroy  died,  his  family 
requested  that,  in  lieu  of  flowers, 
memorial  donations  be  made  to  the  BC 
Soccer  Fund. 

Each  Eagle  is  playing  this  season  with  a 
strip  of  black  cloth  tied  about  his  arm  in 
honor  of  Tom  McElroy.  Brewster  said  he 
hoped  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund  in 
Mr.  McElroy's  memory. 


Soccer  team  bounces  back 
from  tough  season  openers 

Two  losses  is  not  the  way  most 
coaches,  including  BC  soccer  coach  Ben 
Brewster,  like  to  open  a  season.  Most 
coaches,  including  Brewster,  however, 
love  it  when  a  team  bounces  back  from 
such  a  beginning. 

The  Eagles,  after  losing  to  Indiana, 
ranked  second  in  the  country,  and  Ver- 
mont, came  back  in  the  early  season  to 
put  together  a  5-3  record.  That  record 
included  wins  over  No.  6-ranked  UCLA 
and  the  host  team  for  the  championship 
of  the  Adelphi  Invitational  tournament. 
Brewster  was  happy  about  those. 

The  Eagles,  following  the  tournament 
win,  lost  3-1  to  No.  1-ranked  Connec- 
ticut. They  came  back  with  two  more 
wins  to  reach  a  ranking  of  third  in  New 
England. 

Brewster  is  leading  a  team  coming  off 
the  most  succesful  season  in  BC  soccer 
history  and  he's  doing  it  with  very  young 
players.  Last  year,  the  Eagles  were  15-3-3. 
This  season,  with  20  freshmen  and 
sophomores  among  the  24  players,  and 
with  renewed  strength  among  opposing 
teams,  it  may  be  difficult  for  Brewster  to 
equal  that  past  success. 

He's  not  making  a  lot  of  predictions. 
"By  the  end  of  the  year,"  he  told  the 
Heights,  "we  have  the  potential  to  be  very 


From 
Alumni  Hall 

John  F.  Wissler,  '57 
Executive  Director 
Alumni  Association 


As  this  publication  arrives,  the  1981-82 
academic/alumni  year  is  well  underway. 
The  board  of  directors  you  elected  last 
spring  has  already  met  twice  for  its 
monthly  meetings.  The  work  proceeds 
from  that  of  the  executive  committee, 
which  also  convened  twice  during  the 
summer. 

Board  members  are  chairpeople  of  com- 
mittees that  collectively  carry  out  our 
alumni  program  and  our  seven  objectives: 
DRevitalization  of  the  alumni  club  struc- 
ture with  possible  implementation  of 
bylaw  changes  to  ensure  geographical 
responsibility  by  board  members. 
D Increased  attention  to  means  to  develop 
greater  participation  by  AHANA 
(African,  Hispanic,  Asian  and  Native 
American)  alumni. 

□  Integration  of  our  successful  efforts  in 
class  organization  with  the  Development 
goal  to  create  a  true  class  agent  system. 

□  Continued  sponsorship  of  programs  for 
women  with  a  view  toward  reaching  a 
larger  BC  women  audience. 

□  Continued  sponsorship  of  programs  for 
young  alumni  and  undergraduates  but 
with  sharper  definition  of  the  purpose  of 
each  program. 

□  Refinement  of  continuing  education 
programs  to  make  them  more  topical  and 
thereby  more  useful  to  alumni. 

□  Maintenance  of  most  ongoing  pro- 
grams, including  social  activities,  com- 
munications efforts,  admissions  liaison 
and  placement  support. 

I  invite  you  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
Association's  annual  report  and  the 
detailed  program  for  1981-82  by  writing 
me  at  the  alumni  office. 

While  this  program  goes  on,  a  planning 
committee  of  former  Alumni  presidents 
and  board  members  is  looking  ahead  five 
years  to  1986.  Our  Alumni  will  then 
number  86,000,  52  percent  of  whom  will 
have  been  graduated  in  the  last  15  years. 

The  results  are  certain  to  have  a  far 
reaching  impact  on  our  future,  and  we 
anxiously  await  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 


ALUMNOTES 


3117  West  Meadow  Drive 
Phoenix,  AZ  85023 

Atlanta 

Lori  Hirshberg,  '80 

4735  Rosewell  Rd.,  Apt.  14 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Buffalo 

George  E.  Ginther,  '69 
215  Vi  Highland  Avenue 
Buffalo,  NY  14222 

Cape  Cod 

William  B.  Prior,  '38 

28  Dunaskin  Road 

Centerville,  MA  02632 

Central  New  York 

James  D.  Lantier,  '69 

122  Hancock  Drive 

Syracuse,  NY  13207 

Cincinnati 

Charles  M.  Meyer,  '64 

3277  Pickbury  Drive 

Cincinnati,  OH  45211 

Cleveland 

Timothy  A.  Shimko,  Esq.,  '73 

2010  Thornhill  Drive 

Akron,  OH  44313 

John  A.  Bormolini,  '64 
2325  South  Pontiac  St. 
Denver,  CO  80224 

Detroit 

Donald  J.  MacAloon,  Esq.,  73 
571  Linden  Road 
Birmingham,  MI  48009 

Fairfield  County 
John  E.  Summ,  '66 
5555  Main  St. 
Trumbull,  CT  06611 

Florida 

Christopher  J.  Toomey,  '78 
1007  Hampton  Avenue,  North 
Orlando,  FL  32803 

Hartford 

Kathleen  Chase,  '79 
413  Hudson  St.  Apt.  D-3 
Hartford,  CT  06109 


Jeremiah  M.  Splaine, 
10310  Briar  Forest 
Houston,  TX  77042 


Los  Angeles 

J.  Joseph  Lally,  '61 
1436  Warnall  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 


Box  304 
Raymond,  ME 
Manhattan  Business  Group 

Paul  F.  McPherson,  '52 
10  Drum  Hill  Road 
Stamford,  CT  06902 


Merrimack  Valley 

John  P.  Hogan,  Jr., 
81  Luce  Street 
Lowell,  MA  01852 


'45 


Millbrook,  NY  12545 

Minnesota 

James  J.  Fennell,  '69 

1381  Fairmount  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

New  Hampshire 

Richard  M.  Carlson,  '76 

26  Linlew  Drive 

Apartment   9 

Derry,  NH  03038 

New  Jersey 

John  E.  Joyce,  '61 

91  Pine  Grove  Avenue 

Summit,  NJ  07901 

Young  Alumni  Committee  o 

Patricia  A.  Santangelo,  75 

1225  Pelham  Parkway 

Bronx,  NY  10469 

North  Shore 
Francis  J.  Cassidy 
22  Walker  Road 
Swampscott,  MA  01907 
Northern  California 
Byrne  Conley,  '58 
1519  Sunny  Court 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94595 

Philadelphia 

Lee  M.  Herman,  Esq.,  75 
1315  Walnut  Street 
Suite  1000 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 


Rhode  Island 

Allyn  F.  Sullivan,  '64 

33  Edgewood  Road 

Seekonk,  MA  02771 

Rochester 

William  F.  Gehan,  '58 

21  San  Gabriel  Road 

Rochester,  NY  14610 

San  Diego 

George  A.  Gallagher,  '! 

5137  Leicester  Way 

San  Diego,  CA  92120 


Mori 


'37 


8437  Crixdale  Avenue 
University  City,  MO  65132 
Washington  D.C. 
Paul  J.  Sherry,  Esq.,  '68 
3703  Moss  Drive 
Annandale,  VA  22003 
Western  Massachusetts 
Joseph  A.  Cancelliere,  '45 
31  Federal  Street 
Agawam,  MA  01001 

Wisconsin 

Dr.  Cornelius  C.  Maher,  '69 

1863  N.  71st  Street 

Waumatosa,  WI  53213 

Worcester 

James  A.  Willwerth,  '53 

102  Fisher  St. 

Westboro,  MA  01581 

The  areas  below  do  not  have 
organized  Boston  College  clubs,  but 
the  alumni  so  listed  represent  the 
University  informally  in  their  respec- 

D  alias 

Peter  J.  Tierney,  '63 
626  Largent  Avenue 
Dallas,  TX  75214 
New  Orleans 
Paul  F.  Moore,  '39 
5432  General  Diaz 
New  Orleans,  LA  70124 

Seattle 

James  G.  McGowan,  '62 
17910  N.E.  13th  Street 
Bellevue,  WA  98008 

Toledo 

Joseph  G.  M.  Vidoli,  Esq.,'60 
201  West  6th  Street 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio  43452 


CLASSES 
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Msg.  William  A.  Long 
101  Thornton  St. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  report  the  death  of  our  old 
friend  and  classmate,  Arthur  F.  Mullin.  Art,  like  St. 
Paul,  "fought  the  good  fight,  finished  the  course  and 
kept  the  faith".  The  last  year  was  a  rough  one  for  Art 
but  he  never  complained.  He  was  a  true  thorough- 
bred. This  writer  paid  his  respects  at  the  McNamara 
Funeral  Home  in  Brighton  and  learned  that 
McNamaras  are  BC  grads.  He  also  concelebrated  at 
the  funeral  Mass  for  Arthur  in  beautiful  St.  Ignatius 
Church  the  next  morning.  Our  sincere  condolences  are 
extended  to  Arthur's  beloved  wife  of  over  50  years, 
the  former  Marie  Raftery  and  his  two  lovely 
daughters,  Eileen  and  Marie  (McHugh)  and  four 
beautiful  grandchildren.  Our  class  membership  now  is 
26  and  counting... The  last  issue  of  this  magazine 
reported  the  death  of  a  Leo  F.  Power  of  the  class  of 
1922.  No  Leo  F.  Power  graduated  with  us.  There  was 
a  Leo  Power  at  BC  in  our  time,  a  member  of  the 
baseball  team,  but  he  was  not  a  classmate... Received  a 
friendly  letter  from  our  popular  and  smiling  classmate, 
Jack  McKieran.  After  many  years  in  Belmont,  Jack 
and  his  family  have  moved  to  South  Weymouth  and 
they  like  the  south  of  Boston  very  much.  His  new  ad- 
dress is  70  Mason  Street,  So.  Weymouth,  02190.  Hi 
Jack!. .May  20,  1927,  is  a  memorable  day.  On  that 
day,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  across  the  ocean, 
from  N.Y.  to  Paris  in  a  single-engine  plane,  "the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis"— a  36-hour  flight.  On  that  same  date  the 
10  following  members  of  the  Class  were  ordained  to 
the  Holy  Priesthood  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross— John  F.  Connors, 
John  J.  Consodine,  James  H.  Doyle,  Thomas  M. 
Foley,  William  A.  Long,  Leonard  A.  McMahon, 
Joseph  D.  Meredith,  Frank  Moriarty,  Thomas  J.  Riley 
and  Thomas  E.  Sweeney.  Of  the  above  10,  two  are 
living — Fr.  Thomas  E.  Sweeney  and  Msgr.  Billy 
Long... Next  year  will  mark  the  60th  anniversary  of 
our  graduation  from  dear  old  BC  (Remember  that 
rainy  day?)  What  fond  memories  we  have  of  the  four 
happy  years  we  spent  in  the  Tower  Building,  which 
was  the  entire  college  at  the  time.  Are  we  too  old  to 
think  of  a  special  celebration  to  mark  the  c 
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Marie  L.  Ford 
9  McKone  St. 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 


Rev.  Norbert  Mclnnis  is  living  at  the  Elmhurst  Nurs- 
ing and  Retirement  Home,  743  Main  St.,  Melrose 
02176— His  phone  is  665-0126.  A  call  or  card  from  a 
classmate  would  be  appreciated. ..Cecil  McGoldrick 
was  visited  by  his  grandchildren  from  Washington  and 
Chicago  this  summer.  Sends  his  best  wishes  to  all  the 
Classmates... Rene  Gingras  was  hospitalized  in  April, 
but  is  fine  now — has  four  grandchildren — one  in  high 
school,  one  in  St.  John's  Prep  and  two  have  graduated 
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from  Merrimac  College... Frank  Hickey's  daughter 
Ramonda  is  taking  courses  at  BU  working  on  her  doc- 
torate...Louis  Tracey  has  three  grandchildren— one  at 
BC,  one  at  Rensselaer  and  one  at  Bonaventure.  Louis 
sends  his  best  to  the  Classmates... Joe  Sweeney  spent 
the  summer  on  the  Cape— will  be  heading  for  Palm 
Beach  in  December— Says  "hi"  to  all  the  Class... Rev. 
Thomas  Lane  had  a  most  enjoyable  trip  to  Ireland  this 
summer  and  also  a  lovely  vacation  in  Canada. ..Ed 
Garrity  was  fishing  in  New  Brunswick  this  summer 
and  caught  a  23-pound  salmon.  Ed  has  26  grand- 
children...Joe  Comber  is  still  active  in  the  affairs  of 
Bon  Secours  Hospital;  he  was  a  speaker  at  Bill  Duffy's 
anniversary  party... William  Duffy  and  his  wife  recent- 
ly celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  at  the 
Lanon  Club  in  Andover.  He  is  a  very  active  member 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society... Dr.  Richard 
Donovan  is  still  at  St.  Patrick's  Manor,  863  Central 
St.,  Framingham  01701.  A  card  would  cheer  him  up  a 
Iot...l  talked  to  several  of  the  classmates,  including 
Leonard  Morrissey,  Tony  Mauro,  Joe  Crane,  Charlie 
Wyatt,  Mark  Croker,  Ed  Fogarty,  Rev.  Pat  Collins, 
and  Frank  Long,  and  although  they  had  no  news  to 
report  they  all  sent  their  best  wishes  to  the 
Classmates... And  now  a  final  word— my  husband 
Francis  L.  Ford  passed  away  25  years  August  28  and  I 
have  been  writing  the  news  ever  since.  How  about 
giving  me  a  break  and  giving  me  some  news... Thanks! 
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Edmond  J.  Murphy 
14  Temple  St. 
Arlington,  MA  02174 


We  are  sorry  to  report  the  death  of  Les  Hourigan  on 
June  16,  former  president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
for  two  terms  and  a  very  loyal  classmate  who  never 
missed  any  of  our  affairs.  The  sympathy  of  the  Class 
is  extended  to  his  widow  Catherine  and  daughter 
Mary.  Msgr.  Charles  Hyland,  who  grew  up  with  Les 
in  East  Boston,  said  the  Mass  of  Resurrection. ..We  are 
also  sorry  to  report  the  death  of  Phil  Cleary  who  had 
not  been  too  well  for  some  time.  I  talked  to  him  at 
telethon  time,  on  July  17.  The  sympathy  of  the  Class 
is  extended  to  his  widow  Eleanor  and  son  Philip. ..For 
some  unknown  reason  the  following  was  not  included 
in  the  summer  edition  of  BCM:  "Thomas  O'Connell, 
University  Librarian,  informed  me  the  Boston  College 
Library  had  received  as  a  gift  from  Msgr.  Mark 
Keohane  the  first  Catholic  bible  printed  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1790  by  an 
Irish  immigrant  Matthew  Carey.  As  Mr.  O'Connell 
put  it,  'of  great  scarcity,  such  books  which  are  offered 
to  us  but  which  we  cannot  always  find  are  the  kind 
which  give  our  library  distinction  and  thus  add  direct- 
ly to  the  academic  prestige  and  research  capabilities  of 
our  University.'"  Some  of  you  may  recall  that  about  a 
year  ago,  Mark  gave  funds  to  the  library  to  purchase 
the  five-volume  work  Novae  Concordantia  Bibliorum 
Sacrorum  in  memory  of  Msgr.  Robert  Lord,  former 
Harvard  professor  and  convert  to  the  faith.  Mark 
deserves  another  BC  Ray  so  let  us  hear  it  loud  and 
clear... This  year  as  in  the  past  we  had  our  annual  lun- 
cheon at  Hugo's  in  Cohasset.  The  Carrolls,  Littletons, 
Ludovics,  Kellys  (Ann  and  Frank),  Msgr.  Hyland  and 
Msgr.  Keohane,  Fr.  Tom  Walsh,  John  E.  Murphy,  SJ, 
John  Healey,  Connie  Murphy,  Fred  Tobin,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Gen  Tribble,  Dr.  John  Murphy  and  friend, 
Peg,  all  the  way  from  Maine,  Kings,  (more  about 
them  later  on)  Murphys  (Helen  and  Ed)  and  Walter 


Conway  who  arrived  at  Cohasset  from  Marblehead  by 
boat,  a  yacht  with  a  Captain  and  crew  plus  a  friend 
and  his  son  and  fiancee.  We  thought  only  doctors  and 
lawyers  made  the  dough  and  we  know  that  Walter 
didn't  make  money  as  a  violinist  so  he  must  have 
made  it  in  real  estate  and  insurance,.. Back  to  Jim  and 
Norine  King— from  Jim's  note  I  have  just  learned  that 
Chris  and  Virginia  Duncan  with  15  grandchildren  are 
now  surpassed  by  the  Kings  with  21  grandchildren 
and  1  great  grandchild.  Besides  a  BC  Ray  for  Mark 
Keohane,  I  think  that  Norine  and  Jim  deserve  one  too. 
(More  about  their  children  later). ..From  Joe  Casey  in 
Texas— he  is  on  his  way  to  Point  Mansfield  for  duck 
hunting. ..Arthur  Murphy,  after  a  long  absence,  writes 
from  Connecticut  that  he  has  one  daughter  Sally  who 
has  an  AA  from  Centenary  and  a  BS  from  Columbia, 
and  two  grandchildren,  Sarah  and  Elizbeth  who  live  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Son-in-law  Michael,  a  Hobart 
graduate,  is  a  V.P.  in  a  Boca  Raton  bank.  An  avid 
golfer,  he  plays  in  all  good  weather... Judge  Arthur 
Sullivan  has  been  retired  since  1969  but  still  serves  in 
the  court  occasionally.  Still  maintains  a  law  office  and 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Redwood  Library 
and  the  Newport  Country  Club... In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  BCM  summer  edition,  Lawrence  Sullivan, '50, 
said,  "Let's  keep  the  faith!"  I  disagree! 
Spread  the  faith,  don't  keep  it! 
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William  J.  Cunningham 
2  Capt.  Percival  Rd. 
S.  Yarmouth,  MA  02664 


We  regret  failing  to  mention  the  death  of  Maurice 
Hart  in  our  previous  notes;  he  died  in  early  March. 
We  were  in  Florida  at  the  time.  Maurice,  a  Fordham 
PhD,  had  taught  there  for  42  years  and  headed  their 
Finance  Dep't.Luke  McCarthy  died  in  April,  just 
before  our  55th  and  we  also  lost  Bill  Sullivan  of 
Maiden  on  June  9,  just  after  our  55th. ..May  they  rest 
in  peace... For  more  pleasant  news,  we  attended  the 
Mass  celebrating  Msgr.  Jerry  O'Neill's  50th  anniver- 
sary of  ordination  at  his  former  parish  church,  Holy 
Family  in  Rockland,  late  in  May.  Eddie  Mullowney, 
Frank  Colbert  and  his  Renee  and  Ray  Scott  were 
classmates  there  also.  Fr.  Gerry  spent  a  pleasant  after- 
noon with  us  on  the  Cape  in  July;  he  enjoys  his  parish 
work  with  his  brother,  Msgr.  Christopher,  in 
Woburn... Recall  my  reporting  Tommy  Murphy's  ap- 
pearance at  the  55th?  Scotty  tells  me  that  for  his 
transportation  we  can  thank  mortician  Dan  Gaffey  of 
Scituate,  a  Georgetown  man,  as  was  his  dad,  Andy,  a 
great  athlete  of  our  era.  We  thank  him  for  his 
generous  gesture... We  submit  a  correction  on  our 
55th;  we  had  reported  48  present  and  there  were  ac- 
tually 57  present,  so  our  slogan  of  "55  for  the  55th" 
worked  out  well... Peter  McDermott  and  his  Mary 
visited  the  Dooleys  and  the  Scotts  in  Scituate  in  July. 
The  Dooleys  are  here  for  the  summer. ..Ray  Scott  and 
Bernice  celebrated  their  45th  in  June  and  Rose  and  I 
our  49th  in  June,  also,  with  an  11-day  trip  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  via  flight  to  Seattle  and  then  bus  to 
the  Banff,  Lake  Louise  and  Jasper  regions... Celebrated 
John  and  Mae  Dorsey's  24th  anniversary  at  South 
Yarmouth  Aug.  18  with  John  and  Anna  Dooley,  Larry 
and  Nancy  McCarthy,  Charlie  and  Grace  Schroeder, 
Dr.  Bob  O'Doherty  and  ourselves... Am  taking  in  the 
Texas  A&M  game;  the  Cape  BC  Club,  very  active 
every  month,  is  running  a  special  trip  to  that  game 
and  also  to  the  Army  game... And  a  last  tip  to  you 
old-timers— take  up  golf  and  you'll  live  longer. 
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John  J.  Buckley 
103  Williams  Ave. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 


Among  the  priests  of  the  Boston  archdiocese 
celebrating  their  50th  anniversary  of  ordination  are: 
Rt.  Rev.  John  F.  Feeney  and  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Sullivan.  These  classmates  were  ordained  by  William 
Cardinal  O'Connell  at  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  on  June 
5,  1931.  Msgr.  Feeney 's  Mass  and  reception  were  at- 
tended by  numerous  parishioners,  relatives  and  friends 
at  St.  James  in  Arlington  while  Msgr.  Sullivan's 
festivities  were  held  at  St.  James  in  Wellesley  for  the 
hundreds  of  his  well-wishers.  Also  Bishop  John  W. 
Comber,  Maryknoll  missioner  and  classmate, 
celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  of  ordination  June  29  at 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  Bishop  Comber  is  currently  in 
residence  at  St.  Agnes  Parish,  New  York  City.  His 
sister,  Maryknoll  Sr.  Rita  Clare,  is  stationed  in 
Taiwan. ..We  congratulate  Tom  Dermody  on  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  to  a  California  lady  who  was 
formerly  his  classmate  at  Taunton  High  School.  Tom 
will  move  from  Connecticut  to  California. 
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Leo  C.  Shea 

18  Lombard  Lane 

Sudbury,  MA  01776 


Deaths:  Joseph  M.  Mannering  in  Hyannis  July  7.  The 
Class  extends  its  prayerful  sympathy  to  Joe's  widow 
Dorothy,  to  Joe  Jr.,  to  Joan  and  to  his  13  grand- 
children and  2  great  grandchildren. ..Also  to  our  past 
president  Frank  Cadigan  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
John... Bill  Ryan  recently  travelled  to  Ireland  with  his 
wife  and  son  Bill.  Among  other  places,  they  visited  in 
Donegal  and  Cork  where  your  correspondent  has  a 
cousin  who  is  Abbess  of  a  Trappistine  abbey.  Bill 
reporied  attending  a  dinner  on  the  Bapst  library  lawn 
June  6  with  Bill  LaFay,  President  Paul  and  Helene 
Markey,  Joe  and  Mrs.  Birmingham,  Phil  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  in  connection  with  BC  development... Leo 
O'Keefe,  SJ,  our  Vice  President,  is  recuperating  at  the 
Jesuit  Campion  Center  in  Weston  from  heart  surgery. 
He  has  been  encouraged  by  visits  and  messages  from 
classmates.  Father  says  "Thanks". ..Msgr.  Gen.  Joe 
Mahoney  was  chief  marshal  of  the  Natick  July  4 
parade. ..Speaking  of  celebrations,  Fr.  Leo  Shea  of  the 
Maryknoll  Missioners  came  up  to  BC  Alumni  Day 
from  his  20,000  soul  "barrio"  mission  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  and  reports  on  the  great  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  basic  things.  Anyone  wishing  to  start  a 
bank  account  in  Heaven  can  do  so  by  sending  a  check 
to  the  account  of  Rev.  Leo  Shea,  M.M.  to  his  father's 
address  above  or  to  Maryknoll  Fathers,  Maryknoll, 
New  York.  He  will  get  it  in  either  case  and  put  it  to 
good  use.  To  some  classmates  of  '29  who  have  already 
done  this  Fr.  Shea  and  Maryknoll  say  muchas 
gracias... Incidentally  our  '29  son  Carmelite  missioner 
Fr.  Michael  LaFay,  also  in  the  South  American  mis- 
sions, has  1800  pupils  in  his  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel 
parish  grammar  and  high  schools,  in  Lima,  Peru. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  on  our  neighboring  conti- 
nent and  great  need. 
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Thomas  L.  Kelly 
41  Thompson  Lane 
Milton,  MA  02187 


For  our  51st  reunion,  the  members  of  the  Class  were 
the  guests  of  Bill  and  Dorothy  Tracy  at  a  luncheon  ■ 
the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  June  24.  Bill 


termed  it  as  our  "first  anniversary  reunion"  as 
"Golden  Eagles."  After  drinks  on  the  beautiful  veran- 
da of  the  Club,  overlooking  sparkling  Marblehead 
Bay,  on  a  glorious  June  afternoon,  the  group  moved 
inside  the  Club  for  a  sumptuous  buffet  that  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  attend. 
Among  those  present  in  alphabetical  order:  Frank 
Bradley  and  wife  Mary,  Fr.  Tom  Burke,  John  Convery 
and  Mary,  Fr.  Vic  Donovan,  Ruth  Donovan  and 
daughter  Virginia,  John  and  Mary  Farracy,  Fr.  Joe 
Gough,  Mary  Grandfield,  Pat  and  Mary  Greco,  Ellen 
Green,  John  and  Margaret  Haverty,  Anne  Hayes, 
David  and  Hazel  Hockman,  Helen  Dwyer  Horrigan 
and  Clem,  John  and  Margaret  Hurley,  Joe  Kelley  and 
son-in-law  Bill  Lockyer,  Tom  and  Flora  Kelly, 
Margaret  Kenney,  John  and  Marion  Magner,  Fr.  Ultan 
McCabe,  Al  and  Mary  McCarthy,  Jerry  McCarthy, 
Bill  and  Marie  McConald,  Margaret  McNulty  and 
daughter  Elaine,  Dan  and  Conny  Milano,  Jim  and 
Agnes  O'Neil,  Perley  Payson,  Tom  and  Mary  Perkins, 
John  and  Catherine  Powers,  Joe  and  Jean  Pszenny, 
Don  and  Ethel  Robinson,  Charlie  and  Gertrude 
Rooney,  Fr.  John  Ryan  with  Sandy  Jenks  and  sister, 
Garrett  and  Rosemary  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Frank  Tallino, 
Bill  and  Judy  Tobin,  Bill  and  Irene  Toomey,  Tom  and 
Eleanor  Walsh,  Nick  and  Alice  Wells,  and,  of  course, 
Bill  and  Dorothy  Tracy,  our  gracious  hosts,  and  three 
of  their  seven  children.  Gen,  Theo  and  Rick.  The 
Class  is  deeply  grateful  to  Bill  and  Dorothy  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  meet  in  such  beautiful  surroundings, 
with  such  excellent  food  and  drink— it  was  a  superb 
affair.  Everyone  present  enjoyed  it  to  the  fullest!  In- 
cidentally, Bill  and  Dorothy  are  very  proud  of  their 
fine  family— and  rightly  so.  Seven  children,  seven  col- 
lege graduates:  Leo,  the  oldest,  Bowdoin  and  BC  Law; 
Theo,  BC,  business:  Robert,  BC,  business;  Daniel, 
Dartmouth,  Tuck,  business;  Bill,  King's  Point,  Suffolk 
law;  Genevieve,  Russell  Sage;  Richard,  UMass,  now  at 
Michigan  State,  graduate  work.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  Class  can  equal  this  record.  I  would  be  glad  to 
mention  in  this  space  any  particular  achievements  of  a 
classmate's  family  or  by  now,  grandchildren.  So  you 
proud  fathers  drop  me  a  line!  Let  us  join  in  your 
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Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick 
15  Hathaway  Rd. 
Lexington,  MA  02173 


John  Carr  Mullaney  died  in  July.  Services  were  held  at 
St.  Columbkille's  Church,  Brighton.  Classmates  atten- 
ding were  Eddie  Aaron,  Tom  Crosby,  Mike  Curran, 
Frank  Romeo,  Phil  Gaudet,  Tom  Maguire,  Dick  Fitz- 
patrick. Jim  Larkin,  SJ,  was  concelebrant  and  Fr.  Bill 
Donlon  was  in  the  sanctuary.  Two  of  John's  grand- 
sons served  as  acolytes;  a  grandson  and  grand- 
daughter were  lectors;  and  John's  daughter,  Mary' 
Anne  McLaughlin,  '64,  delivered  a  touching  eulogy, 
"Memories  of  My  Dad".  It  was  a  fine  tribute  to  a  fine 
man,  a  dear  classmate... Donald  MacDonald  had  a 
write-up  in  the  Patriot  Ledger  recounting  incidents 
from  his  war  time  diary.  It  seems  that  an  American 
bomber  crashed  near  where  Don  was  billeted;  amaz- 
ingly, one  of  the  crew  turned  out  to  be  a  former  pupil 
of  Don's  at  Quincy  high  School. ..Fr.  Joe  McGrady 
celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  at  a 
reception  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pius  X,  South  Yar- 
mouth...An  elderly  housing  facility  in  Melrose  is 
known  as  the  Christopher  J.  McCarthy  apartments;  a 
school  in  Billerica  is  the  Soloman  Hajjar  School; 
Everett  has  the  Arthur  J.  Conway  Guidance  Center- 
— not  bad,  having  three  public  buildings  named  in 
honor  of  classmates. ..Fr.  Bill  Donlon  was  handsomely 
honored  by  friends  and  parishioners  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Natick. ..Jack  Lennon  writes  from  New  Mex- 
ico that  he  occasionally  breaks  bread  with  Msgr. 
James  McNiff  of  Albuquerque,  who  retired  four  years 
ago  but  who  continues  with  "the  same  work,  the  same 
place,  the  same  fun"... Jim  McCabe,  retired  from  the 
practice  of  law,  lives  in  Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  has  three 
children  and  seven  grandchildren,  does  volunteer 
hospital  work,  and  serves  as  Minister  of  the  Word  at 
St.  Mark's  Church... Leonard  F.  Johnson,  '62,  son  of 
our  late  classmate,  Francis  X.  Johnson,  was  among 


those  sending  us  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  our 
50th  anniversary. ..Gene  Lawlor,  since  retirement,  has 
lived  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico;  Mesa,  Arizona;  and 
now  resides  in  Cape  Coral,  Fla.  Gene  reports  that  he 
spoke  to  Dr.  Tom  Daly  just  before  the  latter 
died... John  Flavin  retired  as  librarian  from  BC  Law 
has  one  child,  four  grandsons.  He  is  the  director  of 
the  Medford  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  editor  of 
the  St.  Francis  Assissian . .  John  Kobos,  retired  from 
teaching,  enjoys  reading,  traveling  and 
gardening... Tom  Maquire,  retired  from  the  New 
England  Electric  System,  has  four  children  and  14 
grandchildren;  he  is  active  with  the  Winthrop 
Hospital,  the  Winthrop  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 
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John  P.  Connor 

24  Crestwood  Circle 

Norwood,  MA  02062 


Pete  Quinn  went  down  to  Hyannis  Port  recently  and 
conferred  with  Ed  Gallagher  on  plans  for  our  50th 
year  anniversary.  The  first  event  will  be  a  Mass  and 
dinner  at  the  College  in  November.  Pete  has  picked  a 
fine  committee  for  our  yearly  events  consisting  of  Fran 
Curtin,  Emil  Rominowsky,  Ed  Herlihy,  Ed  Hurley, 
Frank  Finn,  Al  Ricci,  Dan  Maguire,  Chris  Cutler  and 
yours  truly. ..Jim  Heggie  must  be  a  great  tutor  on  sail- 
ing, after  giving  instructions  to  his  grand-daughter  Jill, 
a  14-year-old  member  of  Hull  Y.C.  She  recently  cap- 
ped the  44th  annual  Quincy  Bay  race  wet';  with  her 
first  major  victory... Sorry  to  report  that  my  10-year- 
old  grandson  John  Connor  the  3rd  recently  fell  from  a 
tree.  He  was  rushed  to  Children's  Hospital.  He  broke 
his  hip  and  had  three  pins  put  in.  He  will  be  confined 
to  a  cast  from  his  toe  to  his  chest  for  six  weeks  and 
then  on  crutches  for  three  months. 
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James  M.  Connolly 
10  Pine  St. 
Belmont,  MA  02178 


Bill  Hogan  continues  to  do  a  great  public  service  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mt.  Auburn 
Hospital  in  Cambridge. ..Recently  John  and  Jean  Des- 
mond toured  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Germany,  visiting  BC  alumni  in  Lisbon 
and  Brussels.  They  visited  their  son  Ned  in  Brussels, 
where  he  has  been  interning  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment this  summer  at  NATO  Headquarters.  He  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Diplomacy... John  Moran  had  a  plea- 
sant chance  meeting  with  George  Donaldson  and  his 
wife  on  the  Pier  in  Oslo,  Norway.  John  had  been 
travelling  in  Finnish  and  Norwegian  Lapland  and  the 
North  Cape... John  and  Dot  Hanrahan's  daughter, 
Judy  (BS'77,  MEd'81),  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Riverside,  Cal.,  school  system  in  the  field  of  special 
education. ..Bill  Baker  spent  part  of  his  summer  in 
Ireland  and  England  visiting  relatives... Your  scribe 
and  spouse  were  visiting  in  France  this 
September... The  deepest  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  ex- 
tended to  the  widow  and  family  of  our  beloved  and 
highly  respected  classmate  Dennis  F.  Ryan  who  died 
July  7  at  his  home  in  Quincy  after  a  long  illness.  "Din- 
ny"  had  served  as  clerk  and  later  clerk  magistrate  of 
the  Quincy  District  Court  for  over  30  years.  After  his 
graduation  from  BC  he  attended  the  Law  School  and 
received  his  law  degree  in  1937.  He  served  on  the 
Quincy  School  Committee  in  the  early  1960s  and  was 
also  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Quincy  City  Hospital.  In  WWII  he  achieved  the  rank 
of  Captain.  At  his  recent  retirement  dinner,  he  was 
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presented  with  a  purse  of  over  $4,000,  which  he  im- 
mediately endorsed  over  to  the  Sidney  Farber  Cancer 
Institute,  a  mark  of  his  usual  great  generosity.  We  will 
miss  our  loyal,  genial  and  admirable  classmate  Fr. 
Mike  Donelin  and  Fr.  Charlie  Donovan  were  among 
the  concelebrants  of  his  Mass. ..Daniel  Barton  of 
Newton  also  died  during  the  summer.  May  they  both 
have  eternal  rest. 


another  in  the  Spring!  A  day  of  golf,  with  a  dinner  ii 
the  evening.  Sounds  like  a  good  idea.  What  do  you 
say  Mr.  President— Bob  O'Hayre? 


a  few  socials  next  May  in  conjunction  with  Alumni 
Week.  Let's  make  this  anniversary  a  huge  success;  do 
keep  in  touch  with  me,  Hope  to  BC'ing  you. 
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John  F.P.  McCarthy 
188  Dent  St. 
Boston,  MA  02132 


It  is  with  deep  regret  and  sadness  that  this  report  must 
commence  with  very  unhappy  news.  On  July  17  we 
lost  a  priestly  classmate.  Rev.  John  F.  Wallace,  parish 
priest  at  St    Michaels,  Bedford,  after  a  lengthy  illness. 
The  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
parishioners  and  friends  was  clearly  evidenced  at  his 
solemn  obsequies.  Cardinal  Medeiros  concelebrated 
Mass  with  our  classmates,  Frs.  Charles  Anadore,  Fran- 
cis Doherty,  John  Fogarty,  John  Saunders  and  George 
Williams.  A  very  special  tribute  to  Fr.  Wallace  was 
featured  in  the  Boston  Pilot... The  Class  also  extends 
its  sympathy  to  Joe  Pete  Killelea  on  the  passing  of  his 
mother;  to  John  Long,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Leo  Robert  Long;  to  William  H.  Sullivan,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  William  Long;  to  Dr.  Bill 
Kvaraceus  on  the  death  of  his  niece.  Dr.  Joan  P. 
Bassett  in  Forida;  and  to  Fran  Noonan,  on  the  death 
of  his  sister-in-law.  May  God  grant  them  eternal  rest 
and  peace. ..Two  of  our  Class  were  featured  in  recent 
write-ups;  Ted  Marier,  in  a  national  Catholic  paper, 
was  interviewed  on  liturgical  music  and  Msgr.  John 
Dillon  Day  in  the  Sunday  Herald  American  magazine 
as  the  pastor  of  a  busy  parish,  which  will  observe  its 
50th  anniversary  in  October.. .Our  congratulations  to 
Dr.  Maureen  Kavanagh,  a  surgeon,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Jim  and  Teresa  Kavanagh,  whose  paper  on  oncology 
was  read  at  Mass.  General  Hospital  and  was  so  well 
received  that  the  Surgeon  General  sent  her  to 
Heidelberg  to  read  it  at  the  Assembly  of  Surgeons  of 
NATO  who  had  gathered  from  ail  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia. ..Best  wishes  on  the  golden  anniversary  go 
to  Fr,  Edward  J.  Carney,  OSA,  of  Merrimack  Collee, 
brother  of  our  Dr.  Bert  Carney,  DMD.  Fr.  Carney 
had  served  as  a  Navy  chaplain  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  Veterans  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
He  is  also  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  Master  Knight  of  Malta,  as  well  as 
Knight  Commander  and  Master  Knight  of  Malta  and  a 
Knight  of  St.  John.. .Among  those  seen  on  Campus  at 
the  preview  of  the  football  season  were  the  Tom 
Blakes,  the  John  McManuses,  the  Tom  Sullivans,  John 
Connors,  and  Frs.  John  Saunders  and  John 
Fogarty  ...Dr.  Charlie  Manganelli  believes  in  keeping 
the  profession  in  the  family— his  spouse  is  a  doctor 
and  he  has  a  physician  son... A  large  number  of  the 
Class  arc  planning  to  join  in  a  week  in  Bermuda  in 
early  November    We  look  forward  to  a  great  trip  and 
get-together.  We  will  have  all  the  details  and  "gossip" 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  BC  magazine... Once  again,  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  who  contribute  items 
for  this  column,  especially  Fr.  John  Fogarty,  my  silent 
partner,  Why  not  let  me  hear  from  you  for  the  next 
issue?  We  are  all  anxious  to  know  about  those  with 
whom  we  spent  our  undergraduate  years.  Let  me  hear 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  St. 
Natick,  MA  01760 


The  prayers  and  sympathy  of  the  Class  are  extended 
to  the  family  of  Dr.  Bill  Provenzano.  Bill,  a  real  active 
'36er,  died  in  June... Bishop  Larry  Riley  is  up  and 
around  again  and  in  good  health  after  a  back  opera- 
tion last  spring... Frank  Hilbrunner,  a  ham  operator 
from  way  back,  is  now  teaching  the  hobby  to  his 
wife— no  lack  of  communications  there!.. At  the  45th 
reunion  dinner,  Leo  Horgan  came  up  with  a  good  sug- 
gestion   Since  the  years  are  rolling  by,  he  suggested 
two  Class  get-togethers  each  year— one  in  the  Fall, 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02135 


We  regretfully  announce  the  passing  of  two  more  of 
our  classmates  namely:  John  J.  O'Connor  April  1  and 
Francis  Magner  Aug.  23... John  O'Connor  had  been 
retired  from  Hendrie's  Company  of  which  he  was  af- 
filiated for  many  years.  We  extend  to  his  widow 
Angelina  and  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy.  John 
and  his  wife  resided  at  42  Martha  Drive  Apt.  8  in 
Rockland... Francis  Magner  was  a  retired  railroad 
engineer  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  He  was  employed  with  that  same  company 
for  37  years.  He  had  lived  in  Dorchester  for  many 
years  and  resided  at  27-7  S.  Meadow  Village  in 
Carver.  We  extend  to  his  widow  Josephine  and  his 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Paul,  our  sincerest 
sympathy... We  also,  with  deep  regret,  announce  the 
passing  of  Atty.  Patricia  Dinneen,  daughter  of  Jim  and 
Margaret  Dinneen,  on  July  18.  Patricia  was  a  former 
Asst.  Atty.  General  of  Mass.  from  1973-1977.  Recent- 
ly she  had  joined  her  family's  law  firm  in  Milton.  To 
both  her  parents  and  to  her  sister  Margaret  and 
brother  James,  Jr.  the  Class  extends  its 
condolence... We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Hon. 
Theodore  Glynn  is  recovering  from  a  recent  operation 
on  his  arm.  He  recuperated  at  his  summer  home  at 
Humarock  Beach... The  Class  hopes  and  prays  that 
Msgr.  John  Quirk's  sister  Sue  will  have  complete 
recovery  from  a  recent  illness.  God  only  knows  that  a 
mother  is  a  very  important  person  in  a  household  and 
Msgr.  John  needs  her  in  his  retirement  years.  Get  well 
Sue  and  obey  the  doctor's  orders... I  am  grateful  to 
Barney  McMahon  for  reporting  important  information 
about  the  Class  ...Bill  Costello  and  his  wife,  Helen,  en- 
joy their  Shangri-La  in  Falmouth,  likewise  George  and 
Ann  Curtin  also  in  Falmouth. ..We  also  hope  that  Jim 
Nolan,  also  of  Falmouth,  enjoyed  the  vacation  getting 
away  from  the  past  hot  and  humid  summer. ..What  a 
surprise  I  received  when  on  viewing  our  new  Class 
print  out  sheet,  I  noticed  that  Herbert  Block  is  now 
retired  and  lives  at  Kings  Point  of  Delray  Beach  in 
Florida.  We  hope  he  can  join  us  for  our  annual 
Florida  reunion  next  winter  with  the  various  snow- 
birds that  flee  to  the  sunny  south  for  the  winter  mon- 
ths...Take  note  of  this:  Joe  Richards,  Andy  Domenick 
and  Joe  Walsh.  We  understand  that  Billy  Sullivan  of 
the  New  England  Patriots  will  be  a  neighbor  of  Joe 
Walsh  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Your  correspondent 
spent  six  glorious  weeks  last  winter  at  King's  Point 
and  was  unaware  of  Herbert's  presence  in  this 
locale... George  McGunnigle,  Dr.  Mike  Frasca  and 
Msgr.  John  Quirk  had  a  recent  golf  match  this  past 
summer  down  the  Cape.  However,  the  golf  scores  are 
a  secret  and  the  Class  wonders  why?.. Msgr.  John  Kiel- 
ty  has  offered  to  be  a  host  to  our  November  Mass  for 
our  deceased  members  and  a  reception  to  follow  in  his 
Church  hall.  We  invite  all  the  priests  of  the  Class  to 
join  him  in  a  concelebrated  Mass.  It  will  be  held  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  November  and  all  Class  widows 
will  be  invited.  Watch  the  mail  in  October  for  fall 
details... As  we  contemplate  our  45th  reunion  a  com- 
mittee has  been  organized  to  make  plans  for  various 
affairs  to  celebrate  this  milestone  in  our  lives.  I  ask  all 
Class  members  to  drop  me  a  line  and  express  their 
wishes  as  to  how  we  can  best  celebrate  this  glorious 
event.  Please  watch  the  mail  and  read  and  respond  to 
all  announcements.  For  out  of-staters  we  hope  to  have 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrangeSt. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


The  Summer  has  come  and  gone.  Attempts  by  your 
correspondent  to  ignite  some  activity  in  preparation 
for  our  40th  Anniversary  were  unanswered.  It  was, 
however,  suggested  that  all  arrangements  would  be 
properly  and  adequately  taken  care  of  in  due  time.  I 
wish  the  committee  well... Connie  Pappas  served  as 
toastmaster  at  the  1981  alumni  Golf  Tournament.  He 
still  has  that  touch.  In  addition  to  Connie,  participants 
representing  1942  were  Jack  Hart,  Frank  Dever,  Amby 
Claus,  Phil  Gill,  Jim  Stanton  and  yours  truly.  Socially 
we  all  did  well...Fr.  Bob  Drinan  had  an  extremely 
busy  early  Summer  in  his  continuous  effort  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  Alma  Mater  and  the  Class.  In 
additon  to  receiving  honorary  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Spokane,  the  University  of  Lowell,  Ke- 
nyon  College  in  Ohio,  Loyola  University  in  Chicago, 
and  the  University  of  Bridgeport,  he  was  the  com- 
mencement speaker  at  several  college  graduations 
throughout  the  country.. .Small  world  isn't  it?  Your 
correspondent,  accompanied  by  an  old  Air  Force 
friend,  now  a  law  professor  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  attended  a   "get  acquainted  with  Coach 
Bicknell  meeting."  While  there  1  introduced  him  to 
Jerry  Joyce.  It  turned  out  they  were  classmates  at 
Boston  English  High.  Jerry  reports  all  is  well. ..See  you 
at  the  football  games. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


The  condolences  of  the  Class  are  extended  to  the  fami- 
ly of  John  O'Donoghue  who  died  after  a  lengthy  il- 
lness in  June.  Concelebrating  the  Mass  was  Fr.  Len 
Mahoney,  and  representing  the  Class  at  the  funeral 
were  Paul  Healy,  Tom  Murray,  Tom  Kennedy,  Joe 
Dinneen  and  George  Criss... Condolences  are  also  ex- 
tended to  the  family  of  Joe  Hanley  who  died  in  June. 
Your  prayers  are  requested  for  these  former 
classmates. ..Again,  Fr.  Len  Mahoney  tells  us  he  will 
have  two  books  coming  out  in  the  fall— "Lateran 
Treaties  in  Retrospect"  and  "Portraits  in  American 
Sanctity."  Further  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
in  class  Paul  Boudreau,  our  late  Wally's  son,  and 
Christine  Schoenfeld,  Dick's  daughter... Your  cor- 
respondent had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Tom  Lyons 
recently  in  Albany  while  dining  at  Jack's,  one  of  the 
city's  finest  restaurants... As  we  near  our  40th  anniver- 
sary, a  committee  meeting  will  be  held  this  Fall  to 
prepare  events  for  that  event  and  details  will  be  mail- 
ed to  all  classmates  in  the  near  future... Any  news  for 
this  column  will  be  most  welcome. 
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Louis  &  Lillian  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02186 


The  annual  BC  golf  tournament  was  held  in  June  at 
the  Blue  Hills  Country  Club  and  was  attended  by  the 
largest  group  we  have  had  to  date.  Among  those  at- 


tending  were  Bill  Cornyn,  Leo  McGrath,  Vin 
Catalogna,  Jim  Keenan,  John  Hogan  and  Jim  Luby.  A 
good  time  was  had  by  all  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  winners  in  the  tournament.  However,  we  were 
rather  fortunate  at  the  banquet  when  everyone  at  the 
table  won  a  prize... Reporting  on  the  Bermuda  trip,  the 
response  has  been  very  poor  to  date,  but  there  is  still 
time  if  anyone  is  interested... The  next  column  for  the 
magazine  will  be  November.  Send  in  any  and  all  in- 
formation either  to  the  alumni  office  or  directly  to 
your  correspondent.  We  really  need  your  input 
because  without  your  information,  there  is  no  column. 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA.  02135 


Sadly  we  must  begin  our  notes  with  the  report  of  the 
death  of  a  Class  member.  Dave  Hines,  who  had  risen 
to  the  position  of  president  of  the  commercial  pro- 
ducts division  at  Pratt  Whitney  Aircraft  Group,  died 
in  August.  We  extend  our  sincerest  condolences  to  his 
wife  Marjorie  and  family... At  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Boston  Edison  Co.  Plymouth  nuclear  installation,  con- 
ducted by  Walter  McGauley,  we  met  Randy 
Cameron.  Randy  is  president  of  Richard  H.  Bird  and 
Co.  in  Waltham...We  had  a  nice  get-together  with  our 
alumni  class  president,  Sahag  Dakesian,  and  Margaret, 
Ed  and  Mary  O'Brien  and  Lou  Visco.  Ed  provided 
quohogs  from  his  Orleans  shorefront  and  Sahag  show- 
ed his  slides  from  his  latest  trip  to  Ireland  and 
Switzerland.  He  is  beyond  doubt  a  very 
knowledgeable  Irish  historian... Peter  Rogerson,  Bill 
Harney  and  Gerry  Cameron  were  surprised  while 
playing  golf  at  Gerry's  course  in  Florida  to  have  Jack 
Nicklaus  ask  to  join  as  a  fourth.  Jack  played  three 
holes  with  them  and  Peter  has  the  card  to  prove  it. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 


Congratulations  to  D.  Leo  Monahan  who  has  been 
named  public  information  director  at  UMass  Boston. 
Leo  ended  a  38  year  career  with  the  Hearst  papers  in 
Boston  as  a  sports  columnist.  He  has  been  in  the  news 
business  since  age  14  when  he  started  as  an  office  boy 
for  the  old  Daily  Record.  After  serving  with  the  Navy 
during  WWII,  he  returned  to  the  newspaper  business. 
He  now  resides  at  Little  Pond  Road,  Belmont.  Leo 
told  me  leaving  the  paper  was  "like  leaving  the 
Titanic."  Now  he  will  have  to  grow  a  beard!  Leo,  we 
all  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  new 
endeavor... We  regretfully  announce  the  death  of  our 
classmate,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Keyes,  pastor  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  Holyoke.  He  passed  away  Feb.  7  at 
Holyoke  Hospital  from  a  heart  attack.  After  serving  in 
the  Marine  Corps  during  WWII,  he  entered  BC.  He  at- 
tended St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  North  American  Col- 
lege, Rome.  He  was  ordained  at  North  American  Col- 
lege Chapel  in  1953.  He  served  at  Holy  Rosary 
Church,  Holyoke;  St.  Francis,  North  Adams;  Holy 
Name,  Chicopee;  St.  Mary's,  Longmeadow;  St. 
Mary's,  Northhampton;  and  St.  Agnes,  Dalton.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Daniel  M.  Keyes  Jr.,  '39,  of  Spr- 
ingfield...If  any  member  of  our  Class  has  any  ideas  or 
suggestions  concerning  future  group  gatherings  of  any 
nature,  please  contact  either  Frank  Murphy  or  Larry 
Coen.  I  can  assure  you  they  will  be  most  appreciative 
and  responsive  to  your  thoughts..!  recently  com- 
pleted a  four  week  tour  of  the  USSR,  which  includes 
outer  Mongolia  and  Siberia.  When  1  told  Class  presi- 
dent Larry  Coen  of  my  plans  he  said  tersely,  "John, 
you  are  the  only  person  that  I  have  ever  known  that 
has  gone  to  Siberia  voluntarily!". ..Please  send  me 
news  items  so  that  I  will  have  something  ready  for  the 
next  issue  of  this  magazine. 


im 
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George  T.  Burke 
183  LaGrange  St. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


Congratulations  to  Fr.  Paul  McCarrick  in  St.  Joseph's 
Parish,  Fall  River,  for  having  recently  celebrated  his 
25th  anniversary  in  the  priesthood.  Fr.  Paul  is  head  of 
the  CYO  in  Fall  River,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
sending  many  students  to  BC.John  Farrell,  who  is 
living  in  Falmouth,  is  retiring  from  teaching,  and  is  in- 
volved as  alumni  admissions  director  of  Barnstable 
County... Dick  McCabe  and  family  are  now  living  in 
North  Falmouth... Stan  Saperstein  sends  word  from 
Norwood  that  he  is  a  proud  grandfather  now. 
Daughter  Jayne  graduated  from  the  School  of  Ed  in 
'75. ..Larry  Whelan  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  last 
year  and  is  resting  in  Laguna  Niguel  in  Southern 
California. ..Atty.  Bob  O'Brien  has  expanded  his  law 
practice  into  Connecticut  and  his  firm  has  opened  an 
office  in  Stamford.  Bob  is  living  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.... John  Sullivan  of  Milton  has  a  son  and 
daughter  who  recently  became  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association— Daniel  '81  and  Kathleen  '80... J.  Barry 
Dricsoll  also  has  a  son,  Dennis,  who  graduated  with 
the  class  of  '81. ..Pat  Clancy  is  living  in  Wellesley  and 
brother  Ed  Clancy  is  residing  in  Melrose... Jack 
Monahan  is  now  school  business  administrator  for  the 
Norwood  public  schools... Jim  Lawton  is  living  in 
Woburn.  His  son,  Peter,  is  in  his  second  year  at  the 
Heights,  and  daughter  Virginia  graduated  in 
1978. ..John  Parish  is  living  in  Charlotte,  NC.Col. 
Gerry  Kirklighter  (Ret)  is  senior  engineer  with 
Westinghouse  in  Hunt  Valley,  Md.,  near  his  home  in 
Baldwin,  Md....Dr.  Jim  Galvin  and  Patricia,  of  Can- 
ton are  the  proud  parents  of  a  seventh  child,  a 
boy... Bill  Heavey  was  seen  travelling  by  "Fat  Louis's" 
in  Bourne  this  summer... Arthur  Gobron  sends  word 
from  Watertwon  that  his  son  Bill  graduated  from  BC 
and  is  now  a  CPA...Bill  Gauthier  is  part  owner  and 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  National  Tool 
and  Die  Company  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Bill  is  living  in 
Springfield. ..Saw  Atty.  Frank  Dooley  down  in  Den- 
nisport  while  on  vacation  this  summer... Jerry  Dacey 
moved  from  Braintree  and  is  now  living  in 
Hingham.  .Ed  Palmer's  daughter  graduated  with  the 
Class  of  '81  with  another  to  follow  in  '83... Mary  Alice 
Gallagher  is  regional  manager  in  Blue  Shield  profes- 
sional relations,  and  is  living  in  West  Newton. ..An- 
thony Loscocco  sends  word  from  Hollston  that  his 
son,  Paul,  was  accepted  in  the  honors  program  at  BC 
with  the  Class  of  '84. ..Bob  Gavaghan  writes  from 
Chicago  and  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  travell- 
ing around  that  area.  Bob  is  living  at  11913  Winslow, 
Palos  Park,  IL  60464...  Joe  Hefron  is  living  in 
Newburyport  and  Dr.  Kirwin  MacMillan  says  all  is 
well  in  Bradford. ..This  being  our  30th  anniversary  it  is 
hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  attend  the  various 
and  interesting  functions  the  Class  officers  have  plann- 
ed. 
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Thomas  E.  Andrews 

955  Center  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 


I  certainly  hope  the  summer  was  as  enjoyable  for  you 
as  it  was  for  us.  I'm  sure  you  will  be  contacted  for 
any  and  all  activities  Charlie  will  plan  during  the  foot- 
ball season  and  throughout  the  coming  year... We 


received  a  very  nice  note  from  Bob  Messer,  owner  and 
president  of  Colonial  Printing  Company  in  Benn- 
ington, Vt.  He  is  restoring  a  90-year  old  house  with 
the  help  of  his  wife,  Janice,  and  their  seven  children. 
Bob  would  love  to  have  his  classmates  visit  beautiful 
downtown  Bennington,  especially  those  with  the  ap- 
titude to  swing  a  hammer.  The  address  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  him  up  on  his  offer  is  125  Grandview 
Street... Bill  Kirchner  is  living  in  Arlington  and  has 
five  children,  including  a  son  at  Salem  State 
College. ..Jim  Hamel  is  city  administrator  for 
Worcester  and  has  a  son  at  Amherst  and  a  daughter  in 
high  school... Charlie  Gallivan  is  teaching  in  the 
Boston  schools  and  has  six  children.  A  daughter  is  a 
junior  in  SOM  at  The  Heights  and  a  son  is  attending 
Wesleyan...Jim  Lawlor  is  still  with  Ma  Bell  and  has 
four  children  in  college.  His  daughters  are  at  Westfield 
State  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  while  his  sons  attend 
SMU  and  Babson...John  Reboulet  is  living  in 
Wakefield  and  is  employed  by  Raytheon.  John  has 
three  children,  ages  13,  9  and  4... Bill  Haddad  is  living 
in  Andover  and  works  for  Honeywell.  Bill  has  three 
children.  His  daughter  is  a  junior  at  Salem  State  and 
his  son  is  heading  to  BC  where  he  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Band,  as  he  is  an  accomplished 
trumpet  player. ..Bob  and  Carol  Donovan  once  again 
spent  the  summer  at  their  beautiful  home  in  Falmouth 
and  could  be  seen  stepping  from  the  Yacht  Club  onto 
their  boat.  Lenny  Mathews  was  always  invited  to  go 
with  Bob  when  he  wasn't  busy  with  his  real  estate  em- 
pire on  Cape  Cod  but  all  I  received  were  promises. 
That's  OK,  Bob,  we  have  heard  enough  about  you 
anyway... Congratulations  to  John  Shyne  who  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Cardinal  Cushing  School.  John 
has  a  daughter  in  her  freshman  year  at  Cardinal 
Stritch  in  Milwaukee  and  a  son  at  BC  High. ..John 
Sullivan  is  a  professor  at  North  Shore  Community 
College.  John  has  three  girls:  one  at  Framingham 
State,  one  at  St.  Anselm's  and  one  at 
Marymount...My  thanks  to  those  who  drop  a  line  to 
tell  us  about  family,  job  or  whatever.  Seriously,  it's 
fun  doing  this  but  without  your  help  and  a  note  now 
and  then,  it's  a  blank  piece  of  paper.  How  about  our 
West  Coast  friends  or  those  in  interesting  places?  If 
nothing  else,  send  a  business  card  and  leave  the  rest  to 
my  diligent  editor. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
12  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 


Assumption  College  honored  Brother  Conal  Owens 
with  an  honorary  degree  at  its  commencement  exer- 
cises in  May.  Brother  Conal  has  been  a  very  successful 
headmaster  at  St.  John's  High  School  in 
Shrewsbury. ..Like  proud  parents,  the  Class  officers 
honor  our  favorite  class  events  bartender.  Her 
name— Alison  Mitchell.  Not  only  did  she  receive  an 
award  at  commencement,  but  she  is  now  going  on  to 
law  school.  What  most  of  you  don't  realize  is  that 
Alison  used  to  request  the  opportunity  to  work  at  our 
events.  This  is  a  reflection  of  you  and  your  beauty  as 
people.  Thanks  from  us  to  you.  More  thanks  to  the 
many  of  you  who  have  sent  your  dues.  If  this  is  a 
reminder  to  any  of  you,  feel  free  to  still  send  them 
along. ..Met  Jerry  Lonergan  one  day  last  May.  He  is 
proudly  showing  the  picture  of  his  first 
grandson.. .From  all  reports,  reunion  -26  was  a  happy 
one.  If  any  of  you  have  thought  re  a  27th  get 
together,  please  write  or  call  John  Jonson,  John 
Vozella,  or  myself... I  heard  the  very  familiar  voice  of 
Nancy  Costello  Townley  this  Summer  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  Nancy  is  living  in  Omaha  with 
husband,  Dr.  Bob,  and  their  growing-up  family.  Bob 
was  about  to  leave  for  the  Dominican  Republic  with 
some  medical,  dental  and  nursing  students  from 
Creighton  University.  As  a  faculty  member,  he  had 
volunteered  to  go  for  month  this  year  as  he  had  done 
in  the  past... Pride  must  be  reflected  in  the  hearts  of 
two  of  our  classmates  as  I  type  this  because  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  two  of  their  "sons.  Sean  Callahan 
bicycled  8500  miles  across  the  USA  with  another 
young  man  from  Tufts.  His  brother,  Colin,  provided 
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the  all  important  support  system  by  driving  the  back- 
up van.  Sean  and  Colin  raised  money  for  the  Jimmy 
Fund  as  they  travelled.  Joan  Sexton  Callahan  and  Dr. 
Bill  Callahan  are  the  parents  of  these  generous  young 
men... Sadness  via  loss  has  once  again  touched  the  life 
of  a  classmate.  Larry  Fennell's  wife,  Mary,  began  her 
eternal  life  in  March.  We  wish  you  the  blessings  of 
God's  comfort,  Larry,  and  all  of  us  who  have  parted 
with  a  loved  one  are  there  spiritually  with  you  to 
share  your  loneliness. 
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Ralph  C.  Good 
503  Main  Street 
P.O.  Box  203 
Medfield,  MA  02052 


A  special  article  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  contained  the  results  of  a  survey  to 
determine  the  top  lawyers  in  San  Francisco  and  named 
Jim  Brosnahan  as  one  of  the  top  five.  Jim  is  a  senior 
partner  with  Morrison  &  Foerster,  the  second  largest 
law  firm  in  the  city.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bar  Association  and  in  his  earlier  career 
was  an  Assistant  US  Attorney.  He  specializes  in  trial 
work  according  to  the  article  and  in  addition  spends 
considerable  time  on  the  lecture  circuit  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  not  the  only  legal  talent  at  home, 
however,  as  his  wife  Carol  was  recently  appointed 
judge  of  the  Oakland-Piedmont  Municipal  Court.  The 
Brosnahans  have  three  children  and  reside  in 
Berkeley... Bill  Burke,  Jr.,  who  has  served  as  a 
physicist  at  RCA  for  many  years,  was  recently  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  He  will  now  serve  as  a  patent  lawyer  for  RCA. 
Bill  resides  in  Princeton,  NJ,  with  his  wife  Mary  and 
four  children,  two  of  whom  are  students  at  the 
Heights... Congratulations  to  Leo  Powers  and  family 
who  were  recently  designated  'Tennis  Family  of  the 
Year". ..Absent  from  the  photo  of  Silver  Jubilarian 
Marshalls  for  the  1981  Commencement,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  summer  edition  of  this  magazine,  were 
the  following  stalwarts  who  are  equally  photogenic 
but  were  not  within  range  of  the  photographer's  lens: 
James  F.  Lordan,  George  E.  Cartier,  Ralph  C.  Good, 
Jr.,  David  H.  Gill,  SJ,  Mary  M.  Rommell,  Robert  B. 
Halloran,  Thomas  F.  Burke,  Robert  E.  Cochran, 
Carolyn  A.  Foley  and  John  P.  Malloy,  MD...We  have 
received  further  updates  on  some  of  the  above 
courtesy  of  Bob  Halloran,  who  himself  just  completed 
his  20th  year  as  a  self-employed  insurance  broker  in 
New  York  City,  in  which  field  he  enjoys  life  member- 
ship in  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table.  Bob  also  just 
recently  completed  a  tour  of  duty  as  president  of  the 
Monmouth  Players,  a  community  theatre  group  in 
NJ.. .George  Cartier  is  engaged  as  physicist  with  Mon- 
santo in  the  Springfield  area,  which  also  claims  Dave 
Moriarty  as  a  city  planner. ..Another  Marshall,  Bob 
Cochran  flew  up  from  New  Orleans  where  he 
manages  his  own  general  insurance  firm... Carolyn 
Kenney  Foley  is  senior  survey  clerk  with  the  US  Cen- 
sus Bureau... Mary  Mullahey  Rommell,  an  RN  with 
the  Somerville  health  dept.,  and  Dr.  Jack  Malloy  from 
Fall  River,  both  took  a  respite  from  the  world  of 
medicine  to  be  Marshalls,  Others  at  the  25th  included 
Jim  Benjamin  now  residing  in  Philadelphia  where  he  is 
engaged  in  the  computer  industry. ..Also  from  Phillie 
came  John  Ridge  and  wife  Paula.  He  is  a  general  agent 
with  Crown  Life  Insurance  Company. ..Dean  George 
Bernier,  MD,  travelled  to  the  anniversary  from 
Hanover,  NH,  where  he  serves  on  the  faculty  of  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School. ..On  board  from  Holmdel,  NJ, 
were  Don  Casey  and  wife  Carol, '58.  Their  daughter 
will  graduate  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Casey's  25th... Dick 
Tobin,  who  has  taken  in  legal  expertise  to  the  Nutmeg 
Site,  drove  in  from  Sanford  Conn,  where  he  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Cummings  and  Lockwood.  Lou 
Xifaras  is  engaged  in  general  insurance  sales  in  the 
New  Bedford  area...Norb  Michaud  is  a  senior 
economist  with  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  in 
Washington  and  resides  with  his  family  in  Fairfax,  Va, 
The  Washington  area  also  lays  claim  to  Atty.  Dave 
Finnegan  who  is  associated  with  administration  and 
federal  law  in  the  House  Annex  Building  and  lives  in 
Annandale,  Va.,  with  his  wife  and  family... Walter 
Sullivan,  an  executive  with  Roncari  Industries  in  East 
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Granby,  Conn.,  was  on  board  together  with  his  good 
friend,  Bill  Hopkins,  who  resides  in  Branford,  Conn., 
and  is  a  sales  engineer  with  Data  General.  Walter  is 
tuition-scarred,  having  graduated  one  child  from  Col- 
umbia, another  still  there,  a  girl  at  Marymount  and 
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Frank  E.  Lynch 
145  Atherton  St. 
Milton,  MA  02186 


To  all  members  of  the  Class  of  1957:  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  return  with  old  friends  to  celebrate  this 
special  25th  anniversary  reunion  year  at  the  following 
events — Homecoming,  Oct.  3;  Mid  Winter  social, 
March  6;  Laetare  Sunday,  March  21;  golf/tennis 
outing,  May  20;  Alumni  Weekend,  May  21-24. ..'"57, 
the  class  with  no  strangers  rather  friends  just  not  yet 
met.  "...Marty  J.  Dunn,  DMD,  was  one  of  six  recent 
recipients  of  the  Alumni  Association  awards  of  ex- 
cellence at  ceremonies  April  24.  Marty  is  chief  of  oral 
surgery  at  Cardinal  Cushing  General  Hospital  in 
Brockton. ..Stephen  H.  Erwin  has  opened  up  a  new  all 
year  round  restaurant,  Marina  Bay  in  South  Yar- 
mouth on  the  Cape... William  J.  McCann,  MD,  is 
practicing  medicine  in  Bronxville,  NY,  and  writes  that 
he  is  very  much  looking  forward  to  our  upcoming  an- 
niversary events... Ed  Masters  retired  as  an  officer  in 
the  Navy  in  June  1980  and  is  president  and  principal 
stock  holder  of  Ohio  Wilderness  Outfitters,  Inc.  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Ed  tells  me  they  are  the  "L.  L.  Bean  of 
Ohio. "...David  J.  McAvoy,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president  of  finance  with  Carter,  Rice 
Storrs  and  Bement,  Inc.  in  Boston... Thomas  L. 
Wheelan  was  recently  appointed  as  the  first  Ralph  A. 
Beeton  Professor  of  Free  Enterprise  at  the  University 
of  Virginia... William  H.  Sullivan  is  logistics  manager 
for  Honeywell  Information  Systems,  and  lives  in 
Franklin  with  his  wife  and  six  children... Condolences 
of  the  Class  are  extended  to  Paul  McNulty  on  the  re- 
cent death  of  his  mother,  and  Frank  Higgins  on  the 
death  of  his  father... Class  dues  for  the  1981/82 
academic  year  have  been  established  at  $10.  As  always 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  fund  all  our  planned 
Silver  Anniversary  events.  Please  make  your  check 
payable  to  the  BC  Class  of  1957,  Alumni  Hall,  74 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
Look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  our  upcoming  25th  An- 
niversary events. 
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David  A.  Rafferty 
33  Huntly  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 


Alas!  I  received  my  first  donation  to  the  Dave  Raffer- 
ty College  Tuition  Fund,  thank  you  John  Igo  for  the 
$1.00!  -  only,  as  you  say,  $69,999  to  go!  ...John  Con- 
nelly is  working  in  Boston  with  the  U.S.  Secret  Ser- 
vice. Good  to  hear  from  you,  John.  Let's  get 
together!.. .A  year  ago  this  past  August,  Ed  Powers 
passed  away  in  Marquette,  Michigan.  Ed  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  "February  Freshmen"  of  the 
class  of  '58,  a  group  of  25  or  30  Korean  vets  who 
began  their  first  year  at  B.C.  in  February  of  '55.  Ed 
was  a  professor  at  Northern  Michigan  University  and 
in  the  past  few  years  as  his  physical  condition 
deteriorated,  Ed  came  to  Boston  hospitals  for  surgery. 
On  three  or  four  of  those  occasions,  Ed  got  together 
with  Bob  Travers,  Pete  Victory,  Lionel  Leclerc,  Rene 
Pinault  and  Vince  Concannon.  Our  class  condolences 
go  out  to  Ed's  wife,  Mary  Ellen  who  lives  in  Cam- 
in  New  Hampshire...  Rene  Pinault,  whom  I  recently 


ran  into  at  an  auction  in  Sandwich  on  the  Cape,  is  an 
attorney  in  Yarmouth,  MA...  Jim  and  Marilyn 
Quinn's  twin  boys,  Jim  and  John,  are  matriculating  to 
Phillip's  Exeter  after  graduating  from  Roxbury  Latin. 
Both  are  excellent  athletes  and  will  be  playing  for  their 
football  team  this  year.  Jim,  a  founding  member  of 
the  South  Shore  Business  Men's  Club,  is  a  financial 
planner  and  consultant...  Any  tidbits  about  our 
classmates  is  worth  printing,  please  write  and  let  me 
know  what's  going  on  regarding  your  marriage, 
divorce,  separation,  kids,  job,  old  age,  arthritis  etc... 
But  let's  hear  from  you.... 
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Maureen  A.  Banks 

288  Pond  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 


Correction  in  reporting  news  about  Herbert 
Payonzeck.  Condolences  to  his  family  upon  his  recent 
death... There  was  a  very  good  turnout  for  our  20th 
reunion.  A  vote  of  thanks  should  be  given  to  John 
Burke  whose  tireless  effort  with  our  Class  should  be 
recognized.  John  is  a  also  president  of  a  computer 
software  consulting  firm,  J.  L.  Burke  Assoc,  Inc.  in 
Dedham  and  Medfield. ..Robert  Branca  is  president  of 
Manufacturing  Services  Corp.,  North  Providence.  He 
has  a  son  who  is  a  freshman  at  BC... Deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  Lois  Lane  Carroll  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  son  Andy  after  a  long  illness... John 
Chimminelo  is  a  Lt.  Col.  in  the  Army  and  is  moving 
to  Hawaii... Jack  Joyce  is  back  in  Boston  and  living  in 
Wellesley.  He  is  vice  president  of  Merrill,  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith. ..Warren  Lewis  is  a  CPA  in 
Warwick,  RI...John  Lonergan  is  living  and  operating 
his  insurance  agency  in  Medford...  Maryanne  Black 
Smith  is  teaching  at  the  Newton  Wellesley  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.  She  is  the  mother  of  six  and  her 
son  Kevin  is  a  candidate  for  admission  to  BC.Joe 
Triano  is  a  management  consultant  in  Washington, 
DC.  He  has  four  children  and  is  living  in 
Virginia. ..Your  correspondent  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed an  inpatient  nursing  coordinator  at  the 
Sydney  Farber  Cancer  Institute,  Boston. 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 

Box  317 

Randolph,  MA  02368 


I  would  appreciate  it  if  every  member  of  the  Class 
who  reads  this  column  would  take  a  moment  and 
drop  me  a  line  concerning  what  you  are  doing,  or 
possibly  call  (617)  961-4030  during  business  hours. 
This  will  enable  us  to  have  more  news  to  report  for 
the  next  issue... Although  it  doesn't  seem  possible,  we 
are  approaching  our  20th  reunion.  For  the  next  issue 
of  the  magazine,  I  will  try  to  have  specific  dates  for 
the  reunion  celebration  so  that  everyone  can  make 
plans  to  attend  well  in  advance... Tom  Kilgariff,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Horizon  Gallery  of  Homes  in 
Holbrook,  was  recently  chosen  1981  realtor  of  the 
year  by  the  Greater  Brockton  Board  of  Realtors.  Tom 
lives  in  Westwood...Jack  MacKinnon  and  his  family 
recently  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC.  While  there.  Jack  met  Lou  Kirouac.  Lou  is 
a  sales  representative  for  Doons  Realty  Corp.  at 
Hilton  Head.  Interestingly  enough,  Jack  learned  from 
Lou  that  Bill  Bryne  is  the  president  of  Doons 
Realty. ..Chris  Crisafi  recently  jointed  GenRad,  Inc.  in 
West  Concord  as  manager  of  external  reporting... The 
monthly  Class  luncheons  have  resumed  again  after  the 
summer.  The  time  and  place  remain  the  same — the 
first  Friday  of  the  month  at  the  "99"  on  Devonshire 
Street  in  Boston.  Hope  to  see  you  there! 
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John  "Brooks"  Sullivan 
94  Chandler  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 


Dan  Connell  is  practicing  law  and  living  in  his 
hometown  of  Westford.  He  and  his  wife  Joanne  have 
three  daughters... Bill  Costley  was  awarded  an  MFA 
from  BU  in  1967.  Since  graduation  Bill  has  been  an  ac- 
tive writer  having  sent  a  list  of  books  and  articles  he 
has  authored.  Unfortunately,  space  does  not  permit 
even  a  summary  of  his  writings.  Bill  was  apparently 
quite  active  in  Cambridge  radical  circles  for  his  first  10 
years  out  of  school.  He  is  now  living  in  Wellesley 
Hills  and  working  in  the  computer  industry... Luke  La 
Valle  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  running  his  own 
company.  Luke  founded  an  investment  counseling 
firm,  American  Capitol  Management,  Inc.  in  New 
York  in  early  1980.  Previously  Luke  had  spent  14 
years  at  United  States  Trust  Corporation. ..Nick 
DiMasi  is  a  senior  financial  manager  at  Polaroid  in 
Cambridge.  Nick  lives  in  Natick,  has  been  married  for 
eight  years  and  is  the  father  of  a  son  and  daughter. 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
146  Willow  Street 
Acton,  MA  01720 


More  15th  reunion  news... Ann  Kennedy  Burke  is  liv- 
ing in  Marblehead  with  her  sons  Richard  and  Peter, 
and  is  an  administrator  at  the  Essex  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  in  Hathorne.  She's  also  active  in 
the  Marblehead  Little  Theatre. ..Peggy  O'Connor 
Delozier  and  her  famiy — husband  Don,  son  Chip,  9, 
and  daughter,  Kate,  6— are  living  in  Grosse  Pointe 
Shores,  Mich.  Peggy  is  an  active  community  volunteer 
and  also  works  as  an  art  dealer,  representing  the  finest 
Michigan  artists  as  well  as  handling  antique 
paintings... Doris  Heller  Finen  has  been  working  as  a 
methods  analyst  tor  NLT  (National  Life  Center)  Cor- 
poration in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  since  1977.  She's  involv- 
ed with  staffing  studies,  work  flow  analysis,  and  the 
application  of  work  simplification  techniques.  Doris  is 
also  an  avid  tennis  player  ("not  good,  just  avid!")  and 
still  sings  with  the  Sweet  Adelines,  an  international 
organization  of  female  barbershop  singers... Mary 
Connorton  Fitzgerald  writes  from  New  York  City  that 
"after  a  hiatus  of  five  years  and  two  children— a  boy  5 
and  a  girl  2—1  have  returned  to  teaching  and  find 
myself  enjoying  it  immensely."  Mary  teaches  at  St. 
Bernard's  School  on  East  98th  Street... Nicole  Hatoun 
received  her  MBA  in  finance  and  international 
business  at  Fordham  and  spent  two  years  as  the  assis- 
tant to  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  Middle  East  and 
African  banking  at  New  York's  Chemical  Bank.  Earlier 
this  year,  she  transferred  to  the  corporate  division, 
assuming  the  position  of  planning  officer.  Nicole 
reports  that  Dodie  Burnett  Houston  recently  moved 
from  San  Antonio,  Texas  to  Athens,  Greece.  During 
the  past  year,  Nicole  has  visited  Betty  Wahn  Coletti  in 
Rome  and  Josie  Higgins  Rideg  '67  and  Lucy  Wang 
Sieh  '68  in  Brazil... Louise  Pizzuto  Holland  and  Mike 
are  living  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  with  their  five  sons: 
Brian  14,  Tom,  12,  Joey,  8,  Dan,  6,  and  John, 
3... Joyce  Beck  Hoy  has  been  teaching  philosophy  at 
Rider  College  in  Lawrenceville,  NJ  for  four  years,  and 
received  tenure  there  in  1980.  She  and  David  have 
been  spending  summers  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  combining 
professional  work  in  philosophy  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  Bay  area.  Joyce  writes  that  their  two-year-old 
daughter,  Meredith,  "had  her  first  dorm-life  experience 
last  summer  in  Berkeley — and  survived  in  spite  of  it 
all!"  The  Hoys  make  their  home  in  Lawrenceville, 
right  near  the  Rider  campus.  ..Kathy  Byron  Kahr  and 
Frank  moved  to  Arlington,  Texas  in  June,  1979,  and 
their  son,  Byron,  was  born  the  following  winter. 
Kathy  has  a  part-time  psychiatric  social  work  practice 
in  Arlington,  specializing  in  family  and  marital 
counseling,  Frank  is  a  psychiatrist  in  private  practice 
in  Fort  Worth.  Kathy  comments  that  the  "Sunbelt  is 
the  land  of  opportunity,  but  we  still  miss  New 


England.  I  was  sorry  to  miss  the  15th  reunion,  but 
will  surely  be  there  for  number  25!"... Barbara  Bowen 
Keefe  is  a  realtor  with  Hunneman  and  Company  in 
Newburyport,  where  she  and  her  family — husband 
Dennis  and  three  sons  in  he  5th,  7th,  and  9th 
grades — also  live.  Dennis  is  an  architect  in 
Boston. ..Lucy  Fortin  Khoury  still  lives  in  Escondido, 
Cal.  She's  still  sulking  because  she  was  voted  only  se- 
cond furthest  traveler  to  the  10th  reunion!.. Mary  Jean 
Sawyers  Krackeler,  Midge  Kramer  Wilker,  and  Louize 
Pizzuto  Holland  gathered  in  March  on  St.  Maarten  for 
the  First  Annual  Class  of  1966  Pre-Reunion  Dinner, 
learning  to  field  such  questions  as  "What  have  you 
done  with  your  life?"  and  "Are  you  published?"  Mary 
Jean  and  Bill  live  in  Loudonville,  New  York... Kathy 
Hyland  Krein  and  Doug  live  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
with  their  two  daughters,  ages  11  and  2.  Kathy 
teaches  religious  education  classes  and  is  active  in  her 
local  parent  teacher  organization... Jane  Lenehan  Lewis 
and  Bill  have  been  living  in  Danville,  Cal.  (outside 
San  Francisco)  for  three  years  and  love  it.  They  have 
two  daughters:  Kerry,  9,  and  Brenda,  7.. .Barbara  Jean 
Lancaster  Lichtfuss  (formerly  Sister  Mary  Ruthanne) 
spent  two  years  in  New  Zealand  and  four  years  in 
Peru  after  leaving  Newton.  Since  leaving  the  Marists 
in  1972  she  has  married,  and  is  the  mother  of  a  four- 
year-old  daughter,  Ruthanne.  Jean  works  in  planning 
and  administration  with  the  New  Orleans  police 
department,  and  invites  any  of  her  old  friends  to  call 
her  if  they're  in  the  area— she'd  love  to  hear  from 
you. ..Ann  Hickey  von  Luttichau  and  Charles  are  liv- 
ing in  Washington,  DC  where  Ann  is  a  law  school 
student  at  Catholic  University— she'll  graduate  in 
December. ..Carol  Hibbert  Lynch  is  a  realtor  with 
Tom  Fabisak  Realty  in  North  Hampton,  NH.  She  and 
Dick  recently  purchased  the  Shell  station  they  have 
operated  for  four  years — it's  now  North  Hampton 
Sunoco.  Dick  is  a  selectman  in  North  Hampton,  and 
the  Lynches  have  three  children:  Catherine,  14,  Mark, 
12,  and  Doug,  10.. Evelyn  Fu  Loh  and  Lawrence  live  in 
Monroe,  NY,  where  she  is  an  active  PTA  member, 
serving  as  co-president  last  year  at  Pine  Tree  School. 
She  also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Sousa 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  at  Monroe  Woodbury 
School  District.  Marilyn  Flynn  McGuire  reports  that 
she  is  "mother  to  a  delightful,  enthusiastic  six-year-old 
daughter,  and  wife  to  a  delightful,  but  less  en- 
thusiastic, 37  year  old  husband!"  Marilyn  &  Jim  live 
in  Westport,  Conn,  where  she  has  been  active  with 
the  Junior  League  of  Stamford-Norwalk  and  the 
Westport  Young  Women's  League... Elaine  Hartnett 
McLaughlin  graduated  from  nursing  school  in  1974, 
and  is  currently  a  nursing  supervisor  at  Brockton 
Hospital.  She's  also  active  in  Cub  Scouts,  religious 
education,  and  a  neighborhood  improvement  group. 
Elaine  and  Steve  are  the  parents  of  Jennifer,  13,  a 
high-school  freshman,  and  Eric,  10... Joyce  LaFazia 
Mollicone  works  part  time  as  program  coordinator 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Lung  Association.  She  and  Joe 
live  in  East  Greenwich,  Rl  with  Lisa,  14,  Christen,  13, 
Joey,  12,  and  Jonna,  9... More  news  next  issue,  star- 
ting with  the  N's! 
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Charles  &  Mary-Anne  Benedict 
84  Rockland  Place 
Newton  Upper  Falls, 
MA  02164 


Well  here  we  go  starting  our  15th  year  since  gradua- 
tion and  by  now  you  should  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  of  events  for  the  year  starting  with  our 
recent  successful  pre-game  reception  and  BC  vs.  WVU 
game  on  campus.  Actually  there  have  been  some 
private  parties  and  get-togethers  also,  one  of  the  first 
being  a  cook  out  and  family  day  for  nurses,  which 
was  held  in  August  and  hosted  by  Sue  (Burns)  and  Jim 
Gaughan  at  their  beautiful  home  in  South  Weymouth. 
Sue  has  two  children,  Kate  7,  and  Matthew  4.  Jim  is  a 


cardiologist  on  the  South  Shore.  Those  attending  in- 
cluded the  following:  Kathy  Houde  Melfy  who  is  liv- 
ing in  Arizona  and  working  in  epidemiology.  Husband 
John  is  a  furniture  maker  and  they  have  three  girls; 
Beary  9  months,  Katie  4  and  Julie  10,..Moira  Sullivan 
Kelly  who  lives  in  Southboro  with  her  three  children 
David  12,  Courtney  10  and  Cate  8. ..Paula  Gannon 
Kane  is  working  at  the  New  England  Medical  Center 
in  discharge  planning.  She  and  son  Mark  (9)  live  in 
Watertown... Elizabeth  Connelly  Kudzma  received  her 
DNSc  from  BU  and  is  an  associate  professor  at  Curry 
College,  division  of  nursing  studies.  Liz  and  hubby 
Dan,  an  attorney  and  teacher,  live  in 
Marshfield...Mary  Costello  Connell  has  three  girls, 
Allicia  7,  Teresa  6  and  Sheila  5.  Mary  remains  active 
in  nursing  by  working  part-time  at  the  reception 
center  in  Jamaica  Plain... Carolyn  Wholley  Lucas  is  an 
active  in  Mass.  Fair  Share  while  working  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Jamaica  Plain  and 
raising  two  girls,  Mindy  11  and  Cori  10.  Hubby  Ken 
is  employed  by  DES  in  their  computer  operations 
area... Sue  Loftus  Jacobson  is  residing  in  West  Rox- 
bury  with  Barry  and  daughter  Sara  1.  Barry  is  with 
Honeywell  Computer  Division. ..Kevin  and  Kay  Man- 
ning Slyne  were  at  the  party  with  their  daughter 
Moira.  Kay  is  finishing  work  at  City  Hospital  to  await 
the  birth  of  their  twins... Al  and  Cindy  Rae  Butters 
brought  their  three,  Diana,  Scott  and  David.  Cindy  is 
teaching  at  Quincy  Junior  College  and  Al  is  assistant 
headmaster  at  Madison  Park  High  School  in  Boston. 
They  make  their  home  in  Westwood...Jim  and 
Maggie  Kelly  Hayes  were  accompanied  by  son  An- 
drew 18  months.  Maggie  is  at  BU  and  Jim  is  practicing 
law  with  Robert  J.  Owens  Associates  in  Boston. ..Judy 
Shea  Pirolli  and  Mike  were  accompanied  by  daughter 
Sarah. ..Also  attending  was  Mary-Anne  Woodward 
Benedict,  -3  daughter  Laura  4,  and  hubby  Charles, 
who  kept  busy  writing  notes  for  this  issue. ..It's  a 
daughter  for  Joe  and  Carolyn  (Brady  N'68)  O'Leary. 
Catherine  Mary  was  born  Aug.  11. ..Tony  Mooney 
has  been  admitted  to  senior  partnership  in  Hale  & 
Dorr,  Counselors  at  Law. ..We  look  forward  to  seeing 
all  of  you  at  the  various  events  throughout  the  year  of 
celebration,  in  honor  of  our  15th  reunion.  An  early 
response  to  the  Class  dues  request  and  check-off  of 
events  you  plan  to  attend  will  help  immensely  in  pro- 
per planning.  We  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have 
already  given  so  much  of  their  valuable  time  to  the 
planning  effort  which  made  it  possible  to  get  a  full 
schedule  of  events  to  you  so  early  in  the  year... Con- 
gratulations to  Dennis  Griffin  MD  on  his  election  to 
the  Alumni  Board  of  Directors  where  he  will  serve  as 
director  and  chairman-elect  of  the  nominating  commit- 
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Marge  Smith  Mitchell 
W.  151  S6453 
Glenbrook  Drive 
Muskego,  WI  53150 


Your  correspondent  has  moved  again.  We  have  left 
the  Milwaukee  area  and  are  living  in  Richmond,  In- 
diana. My  husband,  Allen,  is  with  the  Gilbane 
Building  Company  (Prov.,  RI)  and  is  the  project 
manager  for  the  new  addition  at  Reid  Memorial 
Hospital  here.  Moving  every  2-3  years  and  raising 
three  children,  Jill,  7  1/2,  Jan,  5  and  Jay,  3  1/2,  have 
kept  me  busy. ..Birth:  to  Betty  Barry  Sweet  and  Peter, 
a  second  daughter,  Patricia  Sortwell,  May  12.  Their 
older  daughter,  Elise,  is  3.  Peter  and  Betty  are  living 
in  Newburyport,  and  Betty  is  doing  part-time 
freelance  design,  including  magazine  and  publishing 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


1  parents  of 


Mike  Sartori  and  wife  Linda  are 

their  first  child,  Christina  Marie,  born  in  June.  The 

Sartoris  are  residing  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. Bill 


DeFranzo  received  his  MBA  from  Babson  College  this 
past  May.  Bill  is  employed  by  Liberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  in  its  data  processing  department. 
Bill,  wife  Sheila  and  their  three  children,  David,  Susan 
and  Lauren  reside  in  Hampton,  NH.John  Lohmann,  a 
major  in  the  Army,  recently  completed  studies  at  the 
Army  Russian  Institute  in  West  Germany.  While  stu- 
dying at  the  institute,  John  made  different  trips  to  the 
USSR,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Romania  and  Hungary.  John 
is  now  stationed  in  Munich,  Germany... I  hope  you  all 
enjoyed  your  summer,  please  take  the  time  to  write 
me  and  let  me  know  what  is  new  with  you. 
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Patricia  Bruni  Keefe 
54  Kirkland  Circle 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 


NEWTON1970 

Please  note  the  above  change  of  address  for  your  cor- 
respondent. John  and  I  decided  that  Tricia  Mary  7, 
Emily  4,  John  Paul  3,  and  Peter  20  mo.  plus  our  Peru- 
vian student-helper  simply  needed  more  room  on  a 
quieter  street.  We  expect  our  fifth  child  in  November 
close  to  the  time  that  Barbara  Coveney  Harkins  and 
Tom  expect  a  playmate  for  Caitlin,  20  mos.  In  addi- 
tion to  working  at  IBM,  wifing  and  mothering,  Bar- 
bara does  a  super  job  at  planning  get-togethers  for  us 
70  Ner's  in  the  Boston  area. ..Recently,  Kathy  Flaher- 
ty, husband  Pierre  and  son  Pascal  of  France  spent  a 
day  at  Barbara's  Needham  home  and  were  joined  by 
Katie  O'Shea  McGullicudy.  Tim  and  Brendan,  9  mo., 
Kathy  O'Meara  Fanning,  Bob  and  John,  11  mo.  and 
Andrea  Moore  Johnson,  Brian  3,  and  Gregory,  3 
mo. ..After  working  on  the  advance  press  staff  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign,  Barbara  Cook  was  named 
press  aide  to  Nancy  Reagan... Kathy  Shortsleeve  Miller 
does  part-time  legal  research  for  my  husband  John. 
Kathy  and  Bill  reside  in  Newton  with  Kate,  4.  Chris, 
3,  and  Michael,  1.. .Although  our  1980  10th  reunion 
was  a  huge  success  with  over  100  of  you  responding 
to  our  inquiries  for  a  class  directory,  which  was 
printed  and  mailed  to  120  classmates.  I  have  not  heard 
from  any  of  you  since.  Drop  me  a  note — I'd  love  to 
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Thomas  J.  Capano 
2500  West  17th  St. 
Wilmington,  DE  19806 


Births:  To  Henry  and  Susan  Sliney  Ohrenberger,  a 
daughter,  Theresa  Ann,  January  22;  to  Peter  and 
Mary  Baltren,  a  son,  Michael  Ladd,  March  29. ..Peter 
Baltren  proudly  reports  that  son  Michael  weighed  12 
pounds,  13  Vz  ounces  at  birth  and  is  the  talk  of  the 
town. ..John  Sammarco  writes  that  he,  wife  Patricia 
and  sons  Bryan  and  John,  Jr.,  are  living  in  Milford. 
John  received  his  law  degree  from  Suffolk  and  has 
opened  an  office  in  Needham.  He  would  like  to  hear 
from  Bob  Roach  and  Phil  Ferrara...]udy  Zalewski 
received  an  MBA  from  Berkeley.  It  was  her  second 
masters  degree.  She  is  working  for  IBM  in  San  Fran- 
cisco...Mary  Walsh  is  teaching  in  Tokyo. ..Tom  Hen- 
neberry  graduated  from  Suffolk  Law  in  June... Jim 
Macho  received  his  MD  from  Harvard  in  1980  and  is 
an  intern  at  the  University  of  California  Hospital.  He 
had  previously  earned  a  masters  and  PhD  at 
Rutgers... Dennis  Doyle  is  in  the  paint  supply  business 
with  Ginn  Wilson  Inc. Ed  Saunders  is  assistant  resident 
counsel  for  the  Mass.  Turnpike  Commission.  Ed 
recently  was  honored  as  BC's  outstanding  young 
alumnus... Mike  Costello,  CPA,  is  a  partner  at  Laven- 
thal,  Horvath  in  Boston... Brian  Shaughnessy  runs  Bob 
Smith's  Sporting  Goods  in  Boston.  Brian  and  his  wife 
have  three  children... Jim  Patterson,  CPA,  has  his  own 
firm,  Lambert  and  Patterson,  in  Framingham...Jim 
Houle  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maine  Law 
School. ..Don  Jacques  is  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Laboratory  School....  Kenneth  Johnson,  MD, 


began  a  fellowship  in  oncology  at  Roswell  Park 
Hospital  in  Buffalo  in  July  after  spending  a  year  in 
private  surgical  practice  in  Chicago. ..Jerome  Johnson 
received  a  Ph.D  from  Ohio  State  and  is  currently  an 
assistant  professor  of  surgery...  Margaret  Turner  is 
married  to  Nomie  Shore,  MD.  she  is  an  administrator 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  she  com- 
pleted her  MPA  with  a  specialization  in  health  services 
administration  at  USC  in  1980.  Her  home  address  in 
1574  Sanborn  Avenue,  Los  Angeles...  John  Bonistalli 
is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Carhart,  Bonistalli  & 
McCarthy  in  Boston.  He  was  formerly  chief  of  the  ar- 
son division  of  the  Mass.  Attorney  General's  office. 
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Larry  Edgar 

20  N.  Locust  Ave. 

W.  Long  Branch,  N.J.  07764 


It  seems  that  my  mailman  has  been  conducting  his 
own  postal  strike  lately,  as  few  letters  as  I've  received 
for  this  issue,  but  here  is  a  report  on  the  few  that  I 
have  heard  from:  Tom  Holley  writes  from  Omaha, 
where  he  practices  law  in  the  headquarters  office  of 
Kutak,  Rock  and  Huie,  the  firm  described  by  Fortune 
Magazine  as  being  the  country's  leading  public  finance 
law  firm  Tom  graduated  from  Georgetown  Law 
School  in  1977.  He  andhis  wife  are  expecting  their  first 
offspring  in  January...  Jim  Sullivan  notifies  me  that  he 
has  been  named  a  partner  in  the  public  accounting 
firm  of  Deloitte,  Haskins  and  Sells.  In  all  likelihood, 
this  gives  him  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  class 
member  to  become  a  partner  in  a  world-wide  accoun- 
ting firm.  Jim  commutes  to  the  Boston  office  from 
Sudbury,  where  he  and  his  wife  reside...  Frank  Ziegler 
reports  from  Evanston,  III.  that  he  has  left  the  Na- 
tional labor  Relations  Board,  for  which  he  has  worked 
as  an  attorney  since  his  graduation  from  the  U.  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School,  to  become  a  labor  attorney  for 
Kraft,  Inc.  in  Glenview,  111. 
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Mary  Kennedy  Turick 
RD  #1,  Davis  Road 
Burlington,  CT  06013 


Congratulations  to  Meg  Barres  Alonso  and  Mario  on 
the  birth  of  their  first  child— Matthew  Bryan,  born 
May  27.  Meg  received  her  VMD  from  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1979  and  is  working  in  a  small  animal 
private  practice  in  Bucks  County,  Penn.  Mario,  BC 
'72,  is  a  clinical  psychologist  in  private  practice  in 
Philadelphia  and  Allentown,  Pa. Peggy  Monahan 
Cheney  and  Jim  have  their  hands  filled  with  their  son 
Ned,  who  will  be  2  in  October.  The  Cheneys  are  liv- 
ing in  Bedford  and  are  looking  forward  to  our  10th 
reunion  in  May  '82.  Peggy,  who  was  in  mathematics, 
is  on  the  retirement  list  from  her  position  in  the  ac- 
tuarial field. ..Mary  Wurzelbacher  Hogan,  Phil,  and 
their  children  Kristen,  6,  Philip,  2,  and  Matthew,  2 
months  as  of  this  past  June,  are  living  in  Scarsdale, 
NY,  where  they  have  lived  since  graduation. ..Kathy 
Keating  Catano,  Vinny  and  Caroline,  2,  are  living  in 
Pembroke.  Kathy  received  her  MS  in  counseling  from 
Suffolk  University  in  1978  and  is  currently  working 
part-time  as  a  case  manager  for  the  Department  of 


Mental  Health  in  Weymouth.  Vinny  teaches  at 
Catholic  Memorial  in  West  Roxbury...Beth  Carrol 
Pokorny  and  Donn  are  alive  and  well  in  Moscow! 
After  graduation,  Beth  began  working  for  the  former 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
Chicago  as  a  quality  control  reviewer,  and  then  took 
a  job  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  an  editor  at 
the  Pentagon  in  early  1975.  Since  January  1980,  Beth 
has  been  with  the  Foreign  Service  on  assignment  to 
Moscow  and  Donn  has  been  with  the  Department  of 
State  there.  Both  hope  to  return  to  their  home  in 
Manassas,  Va.,  after  their  tour  ends.  Beth  and  Donn 
have  enjoyed  studying  and  speaking  Russian  as  well  as 
side  trips  to  Finland,  France,  Poland,  Austria, 
England,  Spain  and  Czechoslovakia. ..Within  the  last 
three  months  I  have  received  two  very  pleasant  calls. 
S.  Florence  Ashe,  RSCJ,  is  now  living  at  the  RSCJ 
House  on  Varnum  Street  in  Washington,  DC.  Sister 
Ashe  sends  her  love  to  all  Newtonites...The  second 
call  came  from  Mrs.  Mario  Pignatelli,  who  was  the 
director  of  the  College  Press  at  Newton.  Mrs.  P.  is 
now  director  of  campus  mail  at  the  BC  Law  School. 
During  a  layover  between  her  flights  at  National  Air- 
port in  Washington,  DC,  we  were  able  to  get  together 
for  a  quick  tour  of  Washington  and  catch  up  on  some 
Newton  news.  Mrs.  P  sends  a  big  hello  to 
everyone. ..Shelley  Noone  Connolly  and  I  have  been 
writing  notes  to  each  Newton  '72  classmate.  The 
response  has  been  very  encouraging  and  more 
news  will  follow  in  the  next  column.  Please  write  with 
any  news  that  you  want  to  share  with  our  class. 
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Robert  Connor 
402  Underwood  St. 
Holliston,  MA  01746 


As  I  sit  here  on  the  beaches  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  I 
wonder  what  happened  to  the  1,500  members  of  our 
class.  Did  they  join  the  Libyan  Air  Force,  or  did  they 
leave  the  planet?  I'm  sure  some  of  you  are  embarrass- 
ed to  write  about  yourself,  but,  if  that's  the  case,  drop 
me  a  line  about  some  of  our  other  classmates. 
However,  before  I  go  back  into  the  ocean  I  shall  tell 
you  what  I  know. ..Frank  Crocetti  is  U.S.  area  pur- 
chasing manager  at  Digital  and  at  the  same  time 
finishing  his  MBA  at  Clark  University.  Frank  and  his 
wife  Cindy  gave  birth  to  their  first  child,  Paul  Samuel, 
while  living  in  Framingham...Paul  Ryan  is  a  commodi- 
ty manager  for  Digital  and  living  in  Billerica...Jack 
McCarthy,  who  received  his  MPH  from  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  is  now  at  MIT  heading  the 
Aerosol  Laboratories  Testing  Center... John  Lopez  is 
alumni  admissions  coordinator  for  Sudbury  and  the 
surrounding  communities  and  hosted  a  reception  for 
20  incoming  freshmen  and  their  parents.  John  says  the 
excellence  of  our  class  will  never  be  repeated  but  still 
urges  other  classmates  to  get  involved  with  this  pro- 
gram...John  Kelliher  has  left  Coopers  &  Lybrand  to 
assume  the  controllership  of  Stride  Rite's  children  divi- 
sion...Mike  Sieminski  has  set  up  a  computer  con- 
sulting firm  located  in  Framingham.  In  reading  a  ten- 
nis magazine,  I  noticed  Mike  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
top  tennis  players  in  his  class  for  New  England... At 
last  check,  Lenny  Nolan  had  five  children  and  on  his 
way  to  fielding  a  complete  hockey  team... Chris  Mar- 
tin is  out  in  San  Francisco,  conducting  research  on 
single  womens'  attraction  to  BC  grads. 
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Sue  lovieno 
347M.i.n  Si. 
Sharon,  MA  020o7 


Thanks  to  all  who  wrote  during  the  past  few  months! 
Your  letters  are  here  with  me  on  vacation  in  Isle  La 
Motte,  Vt.  When  1  can  peel  myself  away  from  the 
sparkling  Lake  Champlain  waters,  I  will  return  to  a 
new  art  teaching  position  in  Massachusetts.  Teaching 
and  working  towards  an  (hopefully  soon)  exhibit  keep 
me  busy  drawing  and  flinging  the  clay  around. ..Ted- 
die  Roodkowsky  wrote  (and  I  hope  you  read  this  in 
your  copy  of  the  magazine!)  that  she  has  not  received 


any  BC-Newton  mail. ..I  must  be  getting  yours  as  I 
receive  about  six  invitations  to  "Fly  with  the  Eagles  to 
Japan"  every  football  season  which  I  regretfully, 
respectfully  decline.  Teddie  is  working  in  government 
relations  though  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  lobbies  in  Congress  and 
specializes  in  natural  resource  issues... I  ran  into 
(literally,  as  we  were  rushing)  Joan  Brouillard  Carroll 
recently  at  Symphony  Hall.  Joan  and  Chris  were  mar- 
ried in  January,  1980  and  live  in  Chestnut  Hill.  Joan  is 
with  the  Aubrey  G.  Lanston  and  Co.  Inc.  government 
securities  firm.  She  and  Chris  enjoy  travelling  and 
have  recently  spent  time  in  Montreal  and 
Nassau. ..Katie  Novak  wrote  a  very  newsy  letter 
recently  (Thanks  Katie!)  from  New  York  City  where 
she  has  been  living  since  we  graduated. 
Katie  got  her  MBA  in  1975  and  is  presently  working 
as  a  manager  in  the  Arthur  Young  and  Co.  firm.  She 
specializes  in  financial  consulting  to  law  firms  and 
emerging  businesses.  Katie  spent  a  month  in  South 
Africa  consulting  to  several  law  firms.  Katie  recently 
announced  her  engagement  to  James  S.  Vick.  They 
plan  to  marry  in  April.. .Anne  Nevins  works  for  the 
Harvard  Medical  Letter... Daman  and  Barbara  (Booty) 
Gangimi  Williams  live  in  Brookline  with  their  son 
Jake.  Booty  and  Daman  have  their  own  law  firm  of 
William  and  Williams.. .Frank  and  Debbie  Griffin 
Ioceno  are  practicing  dentistry  in  Killington,  Vt. 
Elizabeth  Regan  Wrisley  and  Peter  live  in  Woburn  and 
both  are  with  the  Raytheon  Corp...Kathy  Sullivan 
Murray  and  Fran  are  both  lawyers  in  Providence, 
RI...Now,  how  about  the  rest  of  you?  Please  drop  a 
line  soon... on  a  red  autumn  leaf  if  you  must,  but 
write  to  me!  I  don't  want  to  be  reduced  to  relating 
tales  (or  is  it  tails)  of  my  cat  Robin  or  of  my  plumbing 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02193 


Kathy  Renda  Flaherty  and  Michael  are  the  proud 
parents  of  Michael  Andrew,  bom  Aug.  15.  The 
Flahertys  are  living  in  Millis.  Brigid  Coles  Thornton 
and  Patrick  are  living  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  with  their 
two-year-old  son,  John.  Brigid  runs  a  mail  order 
business  called  "Simply  Vermont"  with  quality  pro- 
ducts for  children.  All  products  are  handmade  by 
Brigid.  Patrick  is  opening  a  sporting  goods  shop  in 
Winooski,  Vt.The  search  for  Marilyn  Mase,  Mary 
Barry  and  Ellen  Gallagher  still  continues.  Does  anyone 
have  any  information?  Pat  Tulley  and  Chris  Crowley 
Fitzgerald,  where  are  you,  what  are  you  doing7 
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Gerry  Shea 
78  Yale  Place 
Rockville  Centre,  N.Y. 


Reminder!  The  Class  will  sponsor  a  reception  in 
Gasson  Hall  following  the  BC  vs.  Rutgers  football 
game  Nov.  21.  Admission  $4  per  person... Marriages: 
Maureen  Grealish  to  Ken  Arbeeny,  June  6;  Mike 
Coyle  and  Barbara  Ford,  July  11;  Patricia  Malone  to 
James  Haugh,  July  25;  Kevin  Redmond  to  Josephine 
Lam,  April  26. ..Degrees:  Fred  Grave,  MBA,  Fordham, 
June  '81;  Michael  M.  Gregoire,  MBA,  Suffolk, 
'80... Births:  to  Fred  and  Sally  Grave,  Laura  Elizabeth, 
firstborn,  June  20;  to  Kim  Stewart  Kells  and  Gerry 
75,  Conor  Stewart,  Feb.  16,  79,  and  Ryan  Patrick, 
March  30... Ann  Levinson  writes  to  say  she's  returning 
to  the  Heights.  She's  now  a  career  advisor  in  the 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center,  and  well 
qualified  she  is.  Anne  sports  a  masters  in  college 
counseling  garnered  at  Northeastern  in  '77.  Prior  to 
the  new  position,  Anne  worked  at  Wellesley  as  well  as 
Massasoit  Community  College.  She  is  pleased  to  have 
come  "full  circle. "...Robert  L.  Howie,  Jr.  advises  me 
he  was  married  to  Mariann  Wu  on  October  4,  1980, 
not  in  November  as  erroneously  reported  last  issue. 
Mea  culpa.  Bob!  In  addition  to  his  editorial  duties  at 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Bob  serves  as  the  registrar- 
historiographer  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 


Massachusetts.  He  also  took  his  masters  from  BC  in 
77.  He  and  Marian  reside  in  Marblehead...Kim 
Stewart  Kells  and  Gerry  '75  welcomed  their 
second  son  in  March.  Kevin  and  Beth  Marra  Worgul 
serve  as  proud  godparents  to  Ryan  Patrick.  The  Kells 
enjoy  life  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  advise  that  any  vaca- 
tioning BC  friends  are  welcome... Fred  Grave  and  Sally 
are  thrilled  and  delighted  by  their  daughter,  Laura 
Elizabeth,  born  the  day  before  Father's  Day.  Fred  is 
discovering,  no  doubt,  that  every  day  is  Children's 
Day!  The  Grave  family  resides  in  Stamford, 
Conn. Maureen  Grealish  Arbeeny  and  Ken  reside  in 
Brooklyn,  NY  following  their  June  wedding.  Ken  is  a 
lawyer  in  NYC. ..Mike  and  Barbara  Ford  Coyle  mar- 
ried in  July  and  now  live  in  Troy,  NY  while  Mike 
completes  his  PhD  studies  at  RPI... Patty  Malone  and 
Jim  Haugh  became  husband  and  wife  in  July,  riding  to 
the  reception  via  horse  and  buggy.  Patty  Finnegan 
Corbett  served  as  matron  of  honor  and  bridesmaids 
included  Noreen  Lovett  Green  and  Karen  Chennette 
Noreen  and  husband  Bob  both  teach  at  So.  Boston 
High  School.  Karen  Chennette  teaches  and  resides  in 
Plymouth,  using  her  real  estate  license  on  the 
side... Patty  Finnegan  Corbett  and  Jack.  75,  live  in 
Roslindale.  She  works  for  the  Playoff  Clubs  and  was, 
at  last  report,  anxiously  awaiting  the  football 
season... Kevin  Redmond  plans  to  spend  another  year 
teaching  in  Hong  Kong.  On  April  26  he  married  the 
lovely  Josephine  Lam  in  that  British  colony,  but  the 
happy  couple  travelled  to  his  home  in  Hingham  for  an 
August  8  wedding  ceremony.  There  followed  a  truly 
engaging  reception  that  mixed  traditional  wedding 
customs  derived  from  their  individual  heritages. 
Chinese  toasts  and  bagpipe  music  made  for  a  wonder- 
ful celebration.  Kevin  and  Jo  returned  to  Hong  Kong 
after  a  few  weeks  stay.  Those  enjoying  the  happy 
festivities  included  Vinny  Maxson,  Gerry  Shea  and 
Peter  Durney.. .That's  it  for  now.  Enjoy  a  peaceful 
autumn  and  try  to  attend  the  annual  Yuletide  reunion 
in  NYC.  Details  from  Nick  Deane  or  Gerry  Shea.  God 
bless! 
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Christopher  J.  Toomey 
P.O.  Box  6922 
Orlando,  FL  32803 


Greetings!  Hope  everyone  had  a  great  summer.  It  sure 
flew  by.  Here's  the  news  from  our  illustrious 
classmates... Kathy  Walsh  is  back  in  Boston  after(7) 
two  years  as  a  staff  nurse  at  the  Children's  Rehab 
Center  at  UVA.  She  has  joined  the  staff  of  Childrens's 
Hospital  and  is  living  in  Cambridge...  Nancy  Ryder 
was  married  in  June  to  Rich  McCusker  77.  They  are 
living  in  Belmont  and  Nancy  is  teaching  in  Cambridge 
public  schools... Caryl  Fortuna  married  another  77er, 
Tim  Daly,  in  June  also.  They  are  living  in  Northport, 
L.I.  Caryl  just  received  her  master's  in  education  from 
LI  University  and  Tim  got  his  law  degree  at  Fordham. 
Caryl  also  reports  that  her  old  roomie  at  BC,  Gigi 
Powell,  was  married  Sept.  19  to  Mark  Daly,  Caryl's 
brother-in-law.  Confusing,  eh7... Arthur  Sullivan  was 
married  to  Christine  A.  Kahn  77  in  May  at  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Following  the  wedding  was  a  large  recep- 
tion at  the  Tisbury  Inn.  They  honeymooned  in 
Curacao  and  are  now  living  in  Arlington,  Va.,  where 
Arthur  has  formed  his  own  company,  ALS  Service 
Company  of  America... Mary  Ann  Finley  has  taken  a 
new  job  as  convention  sales  manager  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Country  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau.  She  assum- 
ed the  new  responsibilities  last  April. ..Maureen  Sager 
is  living  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  and  is  to  be  married  next 
June. ..Nancy  Clarke  has  started  a  new  job  with  Vick 
International  as  a  product  assistant  after  completing 
her  MBA  at  Arizona. ..Bob  Okell  returned  from  the 
Philippines  after  serving  two  years  with  the  Peace 
Corps  there.  He's  now  working  on  his  master's  degree 
at  the  School  for  International  Training  in  Bratleboro, 
Vt. Kathy  Norris  has  moved  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
where  she'll  be  teaching  at  Monrow  High  while  work- 
ing on  her  master's  at  the  Univ.  of  Alaska... Julie 
Marie  Vittoria  was  married  Oct.  18  to  Jeffrey  Atkin- 
son. Julie  is  a  foreign  exchange  analyst  with  Manufac- 
turer's Hanover  in  New  York. ..Kathleen  Fallon  is  an 
account  executive  for  McCaffrey  and  McCall  advertis- 
ing agency  in  NYC.Michels  Fortin  married  Gerrit 


d'Ablaing  in  March  '80  in  Santa  Monica.  Cal.  Michels 
received  a  masters  in  geological  sciences  from  USC 
and  is  working  for  Shell  Oil  Co.  in  Houston  as  a 
geophysicist...  Jamie  Bush  had  an  interesting  one 
month  fact-finding  tour  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan, 
Israel  and  Egypt  during  May  with  the  American 
Council  of  Young  Political  Leaders.  Jamie  was  quite 
surprised  to  run  into  Paul  Cronin  at  the  Sheraton  Cor- 
poration. Tom  O'Connor  also  spent  some  time  in 
Cairo  as  an  internal  auditor  with  Sheraton.  Both  Paul 
and  Tom  are  reported  to  love  the  traveling  their  job 
entails. ..Julie  Butler  has  taken  a  new  job  with   Teen 
magazine  as  promotional/public  relations  director.  She 
and  Sue  Orlando  are  living  in  West  LA.  Sue  transfer- 
red from  New  England  Telephone  to  Pacific  Tel.  to 
make  the  move... Another  78er,  Donna  Jones  is  also 
living  on  the  West  Coast.  Lori  Gronert  Teske  and  her 
husband  Mark  are  planning  a  visit. ..Jane  Malonf  is 
working  as  the  traffic  and  continuity  manager  for  the 
RKO  radio  network  in  New  York.  Jane  was  married 
in  September  to  Dr.  Michael  Grasso,  a  77 
Georgetown  graduate.  They  are  living  in  New  York 
where  Mike  is  doing  his  internship  at  N.Y. 
Hospital... Alan  Santamaria  finished  fourth  in  the  na- 
tional long  drive  championship,  competing  in  the 
championship  playoff  for  the  first  time.  Alan  is  a 
credit  analyst  for  GAF  Corporation  and  works  out  of 
their  office  in  Wayne,  NJ... That's  about  all  the  news. 
I  never  did  make  it  to  the  Cape  as  planned,  but  did 
get  away  for  a  few  days  of  fishing  and  relaxing  with 
Tony  Nugent  and  Lloyd  Streit  in  Rhode  Island  at  the 
Nugent  clan's  summer  place.  No  luck  in  landing  any 
fish  but  we  did  spot  11  marlin.  Really,  Mrs.  Nugent, 
we  did. ..they  were  nibbling  at  the  bait.  Ah  well! 
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D.  Scott  Brown 
11  Abbott  Drive 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 


Hello  79'ers!  Writing  this  on  a  hot  August  night  it's 
hard  to  believe  that  by  the  time  we're  all  reading  this, 
the  thermostats  will  have  been  turned  up!  Here's  some 
great  news...  M.  Christopher  Murphy  and  Martha 
Davin  were  married  in  August  of  1980  and  in  June  of 
this  year,  the  Murphys  proudly  announced  the  birth 
of  their  son,  Patrick  Christopher...  Mary  Healey  and 
Tom  Harvey  were  married  in  June  and  are  residing  in 
Chicago.  Tom  is  an  accountant  for  Arthur  Young... 
Don  Carlin  is  living  in  NYC  and  working  for  an 
advertising  agency...  Bill  Philipkin  is  working  for  an 
accounting  firm  in  Conn...  Michael  Preziosi  and  Lor- 
raine Comolo  '81  were  married  in  July.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  New  Jersey  and  Michael  will  be  attending  law 
school  this  fall...  Tim  Connors  and  Kathy  McGuire 
'80  were  married  in  September.  Living  in  Boston,  Tim 
is  employed  by  Honeywell...  Kim  Eichorn  is  living  in 
Newton  and  working  for  A  Copy.  Her  fiance,  Mike 
DiGeronimo  is  living  in  Fitchburg  working  for  his 
family  owned  chain  of  Victory  Supermarkets...  Mark 
Lewis  writes  from  New  Orleans  where  he  received  his 
MBA  degree  in  May  from  Tulane.  Mark  is  now  a 
marketing  rep  with  IBM.,.  Fr.  Bill  Linehan  '31,  a  close 
family  friend  of  Patty  Sykes,  wrote  to  inform  us  that 
while  doing  graduate  work  in  Political  Science  at  Yale, 
Patty  was  chosen  first  woman  ever,  as  a  "Yale  Fellow" 
to  study  at  Oxford!  Congratulations!  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeffrey  Bard  would  like  to  spread  the  word  -  after  a 
six  year  courtship,  Jeff  and  Ginger  Dubuc  were  mar- 
ried last  May.  Jeff  is  employed  by  Hub  Mail  in  Boston 
and  Ginger  is  a  special  needs  teacher  in  maiden.  The 
Bards  are  now  living  in  Quincy...  Maria  Sullivan  was 
married  to  Bernard  Donohue  this  June  and  they  are 
residing  in  Belmont...  It  was  nice  to  see  that  it  didn't 
take  a  wedding  to  get  all  of  10a  together  for  once!... 
Chris  and  Janet  Sherry  have  moved  into  their  first 
home  in  Malveme,  LI...  As  for  me,  after  two  years 
with  Scott  Paper,  I  left  the  company  to  run  the  New 
England  region  for  Sage  Products,  a  hospital  supply 
company  out  of  Chicago.  All  AON  79'ers  are  entitled 
to  a  free  lunch  if  you  catch  me  on  your  floor!...  Lots 
of  people  graduating  from  grad  programs  in  the  next 
year  so  drop  me  a  line  about  your  plans.  If  you 
received  the  lates  79'ers  newsletter,  please  fill  out  the 
attached  return  address  form  and  let  us  in  on  the 
latest  news! 
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Jay  Geary 
11  Pond  St. 

Needham,  MA  02192 


Hello  fellow  classmates,  this  is  your  new  class  cor- 
respondent. I'd  like  to  begin  by  thanking  Joanie 
Derry,  her  time  and  effort  as  our  class  correspondent 
were  greatly  appreciated.  Lots  of  luck  to  her  in 
Florida.  Boy  some  people  have  it  tough,  and 
remember  we  expect  and  informative  letter  detailing 
you  activities  at  least  quarterly.  Carlos  Freyre  and 
Holly  Eisenberger  79  were  married  over  the  July  4th 
weekenda  and  plan  to  stay  in  New  York  City  where 
Carlos  works  for  Peat,  Marwick  &  Mitchell.  Among 
those  in  the  wedding  party  were  classmates  Carlos 
Mello  also  with  Peat  in  NYC,  John  Ferrante  about  to 
enter  his  second  year  at  New  England  Law  School,  Bill 
Geary  with  Arthur  Anderson  in  Boston,  and  Hector 
Vina  who  is  working  for  Citibank  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Other  classmates  recently  married  were  Kathleen 
Sullivan    and  Steve  Ryan.  Congratulations  and  Best  of 
Luck.  Nate  Holt  is  rumored  to  be  applying  to  Law 
School. ..Pat  Carome  is  about  to  begin  his  second  year 
at  Harvard  Law  -  Anything  like  the  Paper  Chase 
Pat?. ..Louis  Provenzano  is  pursuing  his  MBA  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. ..Steve  Shey  is  working  for  E.F. 
Hutton  on  Wall  St. ...Also  on  Wall  St.  are  Anne  Pun- 
zak,  Reid  Murray  and  Kathy  Flaherty  all  of  whom  are 
working  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank... Sue  Harkins  is 
working  for  Brooks  Brothers  in  Boston. ..Peter 
McManama  is  working  for  Hunneywell  while  studying 
for  his  MBA  at  Babson...as  Rich  Rossin  begins  his  se- 
cond year  of  Medical  School  at  Yale,  his  roomie  Terry 
Dwyer  will  be  attending  Georgetown  Medical 
School... to  all  other  classmates  beginning  Graduate 
School  this  fall  good  luck  in  your  studies.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  social  festivities  sponsored  by 
classmates  recently  included  a  birthday  celebration  for 
Jim  Barry  hosted  by  Brian  Barreira  and  Bob  Ziomek, 
who  was  spending  his  summer  in  Boston,  at  their 
apartment  in  Newton.  Like  some  of  the  gatherings  we 
attended  at  B.C.  this  one  also  had  its  own  unique 
theme,  "Make  it  Nude  in  Massachusetts."  And  lots  of 
fellow  classmates  (too  many  to  remember,  I  mean 
mention)  appeared  to  be  making  it,  because  the 
premier  attraction  was  Raymos  -  a  concoction  that 
could  probably  launch  the  space  ship  Columbia  twice 
with  a  30  minute  reserve... A  farewell  party  for  Pam 
DeMars  who  will  be  relocating  from  Boston  to 
Chicago... and  of  course  our  homecoming  reunion 
Oct.  3  was  a  great  time,  more  details  on  this  in  our 
next  class  notes.  Results  of  the  telethon  indicate  the 
class  of  1980  gift  program  collected  a  total  of  $6,400 
(that's  almost  enough  to  cover  a  year's  tuition).  As  a 
class  we  have  collectively  contributed  this  which  has 
been  regarded  at  a  good  start.  As  for  myself,  I'm 
working  for  a  company  called  Interactive  Data  Cor- 
poration in  Waltham  as  a  programmer.  Anyone  who 
has  not  written  yet  please  fell  free  to  drop  me  a  note. 
I'm  sure  everyone  is  looking  forward  to  some  good 
times  at  forthcoming  football  games. 


Evening     \a™J-  CrimhDsk  . 

°        113  Sherman  Road 
College  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


Tom  Sweeney  '66  was  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  N.R.A.  convention  in  April,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant lobbying  group.  This  summer  Tom  went  on  an 
excursion  to  hunt  Jaguars  in  the  Brazilian  rain  forest. 
Quite  an  adventure!  Tom  also  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  career  change  and  is  contemplating  either 
the  field  of  public  relations  and/or  industrial  real 
estate.  Good  luck,  Tom... Mary  Evans  Hooper  Stipp 
'59  and  her  husband,  John  who  reside  in  Arlington, 
Va  recently  visited  the  Church  of  Gesu,  the  principal 
church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  They  also  toured  the 
rooms  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  with  his  Altar, 
vestments,  writings,  and  the  window  from  which  he 
studied  the  stars.  What  an  experience  that  must  have 


been,  ...Mary  Ray  Thompson  '66  was  recently  named 
Materials  Manager,  Harvey  Industries  Manufacturing 
in  Woburn,  MA.  Also,  Ray's  daughter  Eileen  Marie 
will  begin  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  this 
September... Kathleen  Catnwell  McCarthy  75  and  hus- 
band, Bill  '74  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  baby  girl, 
Sheila.  Congratulations... Margaret  R.  Rooney  '46 
MA'49  died  on  February  23,  1981.  The  Evening  Col- 
lege Alumni  express  their  sympathy  to  her  family. ..I 
appreciate  receiving  letters  from  Evening  College 
Alumni  but  my  mail  box  is  far  from  full.  If  you  have 
any  news  that  you  would  like  to  share,  please  drop 


Deaths 

Msgr.  Thomas  F.  Garrity,  '12,  Regina  Cleri,  Boston, 

June  11. 

J.  Vincent  Murray,  '18,  Revere,  funeral  director,  June 

6.  Spouse:  Miriam. 

Mrs.  Harold  H.  (Lillian  F.  Conlon)  Fagan,  (W)'19, 

Framingham,  June  7. 

Arthur  F.  Mullin,  '22,  Chestnut  Hill,  Aug.  2.  Spouse: 

Marie. 

John  D.  Roche,  '23,  Rochester,  NY,  March  2.  Spouse: 

Betty. 

Philip  C.  Cleary,  '24,  West  Roxbury,  attorney,  July 

17.  Spouse:  Eleanor. 

J.  Lester  Hourigan,  '24,  Winthrop,  Underwriters 

Reports  Inc..  June  16.  Spouse:  Catherine. 

Howard  H.  Healey  Sr.,  '25,  Quincy,  June  21.  Spouse: 

William  J.  Sullivan,  '26,  Maiden,  retired  principal, 
June  9.  Spouse:  Lillian. 

Rev.  William  H.  Finn,  '28,  Wollaston,  pastor,  July  21. 
Cdr.  Martin  W.  Mason  USN  (Ret),  '28,  Treasure 
Island,  Fla.,  Jan.  27. 

William  F.  Nolan,  '28,  West  Roxbury,  retired 
salesman,  Aug.  31.  Spouse:  Marguerite. 
Joseph  W.  Mannering  Sr.,  '29,  So.  Yarmouth,  retired, 
July  7.  Spouse:  Dorothy. 
Armando  G.  Milaragno,  '29,  Providence,  RI, 
salesman,  June  10. 
Francis  1.  Hart,  '31,  May  29. 

Dr.  William  L.  Walsh,  '31,  Ocala,  Fla.,  retired,  June  3. 
Spouse:  Grace. 

Matthew  A.  Siarkiewicz,  '32,  Ware,  retired,  June  3. 
C.  Glynn  Fraser,  '32,  Meeker  Co.,  retired,  June  15. 
Spouse:  Elizabeth. 

Walter  J.  Dolan,  '33,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla., 
retired,  June  5. 

Daniel  J.  Barton,  '33,  Newtonville,  retired,  July  23. 
Spouse:  Eleanor. 

Norbert  C.  Nyhan,  '33,  Brookline,  retired,  July  31. 
Dennis  F.  Ryan,  '33,  Wollaston,  attorney,  June  8. 
Spouse:  Catherine. 

Rev.  John  F.  Wallace,  '34,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  pastor, 
July  17. 

Joseph  L.  Brien,  JD'35,  Providence,  R.I.,  retired  at- 
torney, June  4.  Spouse:  Etheldreda 
John  J.  Doherty  Jr.,  '35,  Brookline,  Postal  Service 
clerk,  Aug.  23.  Spouse:  Helen. 

R.  William  Provenzano,  MD,  '36,  Weston,  physician, 
June  10.  Spouse:  Theresa. 
John  R.  Healey,  '37,  Providence,  R.I.,  June  21. 
Francis  J.  Magner,  '37,  Carver,  retired,  Aug.  23. 
Spouse:  Josephine. 

George  J.  Lynch  Sr.,  '38,  South  Boston,  Aug.  28. 
Spouse:  Catherine. 

Salvatore  A.  Manconi,  MD,  '38,  Revere,  physician, 
Aug.  20.  Spouse:  Blanche. 

Andrew  P.  Bismark,  '39,  Satellite  Beach,  Fla.,  retired, 
June  14.  Spouse:  Bessie  Lee. 
Francis  S.  Holt,  '39,  New  Bedford,  July  4. 
Sr.  Mary  Andrew  Sheehan,  OP,  '41,  North  Cam- 
bridge, retired,  Aug.  25. 

John  P.  Sheehy,  '41,  Peabody,  insurance  broker,  June 
11. 

William  J.  White,  MD,  '41,  South  Portland,  Maine, 
physician,  July  12.  Spouse:  Mary. 
John  H.  Fitzgerald  Jr.,  '42,  Chelsea,  attorney,  June  24. 
Spouse:  Virginia. 


Eugene  A.  Sullivan,  GA&S'42,  Worcester,  retired, 
June  25.  Spouse:  Rose. 

John  W.  O'Donoghue,  '43,  Arlington,  O'Donoghue 
Insurance  Agency,  June  6.  Spouse:  Alice. 
Joseph  W.  Hanley,  '43,  Lawrence,  rehabilitation,  July 
22.  Spouse:  Mary. 

Lt.  Col.  John  J.  Ferriter,  '47,  South  Dennis,  Aug.  18. 
Spouse:  Margaret. 

Mildred  L.  (Issacs)  Lynch,  '47,  Reading,  November 
1980 

David  J.  Hines  Sr.,  '49,  Lincoln,  president,  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft,  Aug.  16.  Spouse:  Marjorie. 
James  E.  Diemer,  '50,  Hull,  Dept.  of  Mental  Health, 
July  11.  Spouse:  Joan. 

John  F.  Phelan  Jr.,  '51,  Cherry  Hill,  NY,  retired  FBI, 
July  17.  Spouse:  Mary. 

Marie  T.  Ronan  Williams,  JD'51,  Marblehead,  proba- 
tion officer,  July  13.  Spouse:  Joseph 
Arthur  P.  Duhamel,  GA&S'52,  Putnam,  Conn.,  presi- 
dent, Napolean  A.  Keroack,  Inc.,  June  5.  Spouse: 
Lucille. 

Vida  V.  Taylor  Wilder,  '53,  Chelmsford,  retired,  June 
12.  Spouse:  Richard. 

Philip  R.  Rea,  '54,  Dedham,  June  27.  Spouse:  Ellen. 
Mary  D.  (Dunsford)  Walker,  GA&S'54,  Dennis,  July 
14.  Spouse:  Joseph. 
Frederic  B.  Zighera,  '54,  Concord,  July  24.  Spouse: 

Sr.  Anita  M.  Conboy,  SND,  GA&S'55,  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  educator,  May  5. 
John  O'Sullivan,  '55,  Jamaica  Plain,  June  17. 
Esther  G.  Veno,  '56,  Waltham,  retired  US  Govern- 
ment,  June  22. 

Francis  M.  O'Rourke,  '56,  South  Boston,  field  rep., 
state  welfare  dept.,  March  10.  Spouse:  Patricia. 
Sr.  Agnes  Broderick,  SP,  MSW'57,  Worcester,  July 
23. 

Richard  Q.  Mulhall,  '58,  Plymouth,  sales  manager, 
Midland  Glass  Co.,  July  19.  Spouse:  Patricia. 
Alice  M.  Pooler,  GA&S'58,  So.  Hamilton,  teacher, 
May  25. 

Mary  Ann  Ablondi  O'Sullivan,  '65,  Spring  Valley, 
Cal.,  program  coordinator,  mental  health  center,  Aug. 
16. 

Howard  A.  Siegel,  MBA'70,  Wellesley  Hills,  con- 
troller/auditor, Polaroid  Corp.,  June  24.  Spouse:  Net- 
Patricia  M.  Dinneen,  JD'71,  Milton,  attorney.  July  18. 
Orrie  T.  Scarminach,  '71,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC, 
restaurateur,  July  1981. 

Katherine  (Kit)  V.  Wagner,  '72,  Meadville,  Pa.,  in- 
structor. Aug.  28. 

Edward  M.  Coghlan,  GA&S73,  Hanson,  intelligence 
research  specialist,  May  16.  Spouse:  Eleanor. 
Thomas  D.  McElroy,  '80,  Westwood,  July  17. 
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Never  before  has  this  nation 

had  a  greater  need  for  educated  minds . . . 

to  help  solve  problems  of  energy, 

the  economy,  equal  rights, 

employment,  and  the  environment. 

Higher  education  must  be  a  higher  priority 

because  educated  people  solve  problems. 

Support  our  colleges  and  universities! 
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If  this  issue  is  addressed  to  a  son  or 
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